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WHAT THE DOG IS BUILT TO DO.* 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A. M., M.D. 


HE first question which rises in our minds, when we see a new 

and strange object, is, What is it for? What is it fitted to do? 

And, as usual, first questions go deepest. Go about answering them, 

and you will soon find yourself with a fair working-knowledge of 

your subject. Leave them unanswered and no amount of informa- 
tion will satisfy you. 

Let us suppose that our friend and comrade, the dog, was as 
strange to us as Dick Whittington’s cat was to the natives of Khat- 
mandhu. What does he look as if he was “built” to do? Two 
things strike us at once, the gleaming teeth in his long, powerful 
jaw, and the look of speed about his clean, well-set, graceful legs. 

And his actions show that they are the most important things 
about him. He is always on the move, at a bounding elastic gal- 
lop, or swinging, tireless trot, “that eats up the long miles like fire,” 
as Kipling says, and the joy of his heart is a wild dash after any- 
thing, stick, ball, bird, cat, that gives him the remotest chance of 
getting his teeth into it. Evidently, to chase and to catch have been 
his principal occupations for many generations. 

From the length of his jaws and the size and strength of 
the ivory hooks with which they are armed, we would say that his 
usual prey had been animals of considerable size and strength. 

And how does he capture these? By a stealthy approach and 
sudden cat-like spring? Evidently not, for, in the first place, his 
entire bearing and gait are against such a supposition, and, in the 
second, a glance at his feet shows that his claws are neither hooked, 


* The first installment of a brief Introduction to the Rational Study of 
Natural History for Children. 
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nor sharp enough to hold prey pounced upon in this way, nor has 
he the shoulder-play and hammer paws suitable for a heavy, stun- 
ning stroke. Just watch him trying to catch that robin out on the 
lawn. Instead of crouching down flat, and crawling from one shrub 
to the next, taking advantage of every tuft of grass till he is close 
enough for a spring, then gazing round at the scenery with an air 
of skilfully assumed indifference if he misses, bang he goes, straight 
at his intended victim, yelping furiously to let Mr. Robin know he’s 
coming, and when he flies away, chasing him madly as long as he 
can keep him in sight. 

Evidently a frank and open chase, kept up as long as the quarry 
can possibly be kept track of, by either sight or smell, is the tra- 
dition of his race. The longer the chase, the better it suits his 
powers. His deep chest, powerful loins, and sinewy legs tell of 
both speed and endurance. 

But in broken country, or through woods and copses, endur- 
ance will avail him little, if he has to depend upon his sight alone 
for keeping track of his game. Look at his large and restless nos- 
trils, and see how he uses his nose to test everything that he comes 
across. How he lifts his head and sniffs the air before he dashes 
into a thicket, to return with a rabbit in his mouth. Here is the 
secret of his tough and wiry build, the sense which keeps him on the 
trail of his prey, long after it has passed out of sight and hearing, 
even though its scent may be eight, ten, or twelve hours old. 

But why this cheerful, musical accompaniment which, from the 
eager, treble “yap” of the terrier, to the deep, baritone bay of the 
blood-hound, always announces to the echoing woodlands that the 
scent is hot? Surely this is not only sheer waste of valuable breath, 
but a gratuitous announcement to every rabbit and deer within three- 
quarters of a mile that the hunt is up, and they must run and hide. 

But what if they do? The fatal trail of scent is left behind to 
be followed as we track foot-prints in the snow, while, on the other 
hand, every dog within earshot of the hunting-cry dashes off in its 
direction at once, in the hope of heading off, or even running into 
the tired quarry. When a dog “gives tongue” he goes back to the 
old wolf-days, before the dawn of history, and summons the listen- 
ing pack to the chase and a share of the kill. 

He is no selfish and solitary hunter like the cat, or otter, and 
that is one of the main reasons why we have been able to make hiin 
so vastly useful to us. With an ingenuity which does us credit, we 
have succeeded in transferring to ourselves the loyalty and obedience 
once rendered by him to the pack. He has adopted us into the pack, 
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and we, I am proud to say, have adopted him into the family, yet 
the balance of devotion and service is distinctly in our favor. He 
is at best, to us, but a member of the family; we are to him the em- 
bodiment of the whole pack. He probably worships us, much as 
the savage adores the ancestral spirit of his tribe. 

Look more closely at his feet and see how admirably they are 
adapted for this long-distance racing. Only the balls of his toes, 
and the central pad, round which they are compactly grouped, touch 
the ground. The dog moves continually on tip-toe, just as we do 
when we run fast. This gives both elasticity and increased length of 
leverage. Each toe is shod below with a thick, leathery pad of toug’ 
skin, and tipped by a strong curved tail. 

The toes spread just enough to give a secure foothold on every 
sort of surface; with the aid of his claws he can scramble almost 
anywhere that a goat can. Though his claws are neither hooked 
enough to hold, nor long enough to slash with, they have a keen, 
rounded, cutting edge, and are strong and flat, arched above and 
hollowed beneath, just like small trowels. Capital burrowing-tools 
they make, whether to dig the rabbit out of his hole, or to enlarge 
the hollow under the roots of a stump into a snug chamber for the 
mother and her puppies. 

If you will take up a dog’s foot with one hand and press it 
firmly down upon the palm of the other, you will see that the toes 
can be spread quite widely apart, and the folds of skin between them 
put on the stretch. This power of spreading makes it an excellent 
paddle to swim with, the foot expanding against the water on the 
down-stroke, and collapsing on the return, just like a duck’s foot, 
so that the dog swims stronger and higher out of the water than 
any other of our domestic animels. Most animals swim with only 
their heads above the surface, but the dog carries his neck, shoul- 
ders, and often half the length of his back out of water. 

Now let us look at his coat, and see what clue that will give 
us to his profession and occupation. It is evidently a regular hunt- 
er’s suit, a capital “rough and ready” costume, good for all weathers 
and temperatures. Much as its length and color may vary in the 
different breeds, we shall always find it to consist of two kinds of 
hair: one, long, coarse, and shining, which forms the entire sur- 
face, or outer coat; the other, short, fine, and woolly, which grows 
close to the skin, and forms the under or inner coat. The long, outer 
hairs give the coat its character and color, according as they are stiff 
or silky, straight or curly, black, white, or brown. Their use is to 
protect the dog from brambles and thorns in his gallops througi 
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the underbrush, to shed the rain and keep out the snow, to form a 
blanket under and a mackintosh over him when he sleeps. Hence 
they remain practically the same winter and summer. 

The soft, short, mossy undercoat, however, is chiefly for 
warmth, like our own flannels, and hence is much thicker and closer 
in winter than in summer. Lift up the outer coat and you will see 
it lying among the roots of the hair like moss under grass, and 
usually a duller shade of the color of the outer coat. Look at the 
cat’s fur and you will find exactly the same arrangement, only the 
long outer hairs are so fine and silky that at first glance you think 
there is only one class of hair present. Separate the coat, by blowing 
into it and you will at once see the dull-colored, lustreless inner- 
coat at the bottom of the fur. 

What could we say of the probable habits of the two animals 
from a comparison of their coats? That the dog had been accus- 
tomed to be out in all weathers and to sleep in the open, while the 
cat had avoided the rain and the wet and always slept under cover. 

Don’t apply this line of reasoning to the fur of a seal-skin 
sacque, or an otter cape, as these are only the dyed under-coat of the 
animals, the long, stiff outer coat having been carefully plucked out, 
hair by hair. Nearly all animals that are covered with hair have 
* these two coats, though some, like the pig, have lost all but a few 
of the outer bristles, and others, like the sheep, have only an im- 
mensely-developed under-coat, in the form of wool. ; 

If you are curious as to how the dog gets rid of his winter 
under-clothing, just let him rub against your dark dress or stockings 
in the spring, or watch the carpets of any room he is allowed to 
come into, and you'll see that he sheds both coats within a few 
weeks’ time. They both come in again, fresh and bright, but with 
the under-coat very thin and light, and it is not until the cold nights 
begin in the fall that it grows thick and long to form his winter 
flannels. 

Nearly all animals shed their winter coats in the spring and 
get a summer one, which does not thicken up till fall, and that 1s 
why their skins are of no value for fur purposes during the sum- 
mer. Even the sheep would shed if we didn’t shear him first, and 
look how rough and shaggy a pony’s coat gets in winter. They al! 
have one great advantage over us in the matter of clothes, for of 
their spring suits the clothiers’ classic guarantee is literally true, 
“the longer you wear ’em, the thicker they get,” and they grow 
themselves without having to be bought or fitted. 

As for the uses which man has made of the powers of the dog- 
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engine, they are household words. Long before the dawn of history 
he had become our companion in the chase, then the most import- 
ant occupation of life. He was far the earliest animal to be domes- 
ticated, and hence is entitled to our affection as both the oldest and 
the staunchest friend of man. How early in the infancy of the race 
at the Stone Age, man went forth and slew the she-wolf in her lair. 
but saved her cubs alive, or, as Dr. Carus explains it in his “Philos- 
ophy of the Tool,” the wolf began prowling round the camp-fire for 
bones, or following the chase for the offal, we know not and never 
shall know, for when man appears upon the threshold of history, the 
dog is at his heels. 

In the days when our great-grandfather rose from his bed of 
dried leaves and bearskins, with his dinner and perhaps even his 
breakfast still running at large in the forest, the dog was simply in- 
valuable. A man’s living and that of his whole family might literally 
depend upon the speed of his dog. No wonder that he was made 
much of and that some savages will today share their last piece of 
meat with their dogs. 

There are even gruesome stories abroad, that at times he has 
been regarded as of more value than some members of the human 
family. Darwin tells of a conversation that he had with the chief 
of a little band of natives on the bleak and barren coast of Tierra 
del Fuego. The old man knew a little English, and Darwin, notic- 
ing the famished appearance of his followers, asked what sort of a 
winter they had had. He was told that it had been frightfully se- 
vere and food so hard to get that all the old women of the tribe had 
died of hunger. Pointing to the score or more of wolfish dogs, which 
were sniffing suspiciously around the group, he asked in some sur- 
prise, why. these had not been sacrificed for food? The wizened 
old chief looked at him for a moment, in contemptuous wonder at 
such a foolish question, and then with a shrug of his shoulders, re- 
plied, “Doggies catch otters, old women no can!” 

A convincing testimony to the savage’s high regard for his dog, 
if not exactly to his humanity, tho’ indeed his assistance in the 
struggle for existence, in the hunting-stage, was simply invaluable. 
From the frozen North, where he trailed the musk-ox and brought 
the bear to bay among the ice-hummocks, to the sun-scorched South, 
where he coursed the antelope across the desert, or pulled down the 
deer in the jungle, half the success of the hunter depended upon 
him. His speed enables him to catch the game in the open and hold, 
or delay it, till the hunter can come up, his nose and scenting powers, 
to find it however skilfully hid in the thickest and most impenetrable 
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tangles. He can follow the invisible trail of the wounded bull or 
trace the tottering steps of the dying elk to the thicket where he has 
dropped in his tracks. His “dogged” persistence drives the hunted 
deer circling back to the place from which he started, or into the 
nearest water, there to meet his fate. 

So indispensable was he that it is doubtful whether man could 
have become civilized without his aid. When a little later in his- 
tory, man reached a stage of greater comfort, where he was not 
obliged to kill and eat at once everything that he captured and so 
saved some of the young calves and kids alive and saw them grow 
and multiply into flocks and herds under his care, the dog begins 
to play a new part. He becomes the sworn protector of the very 
animals whose hereditary enemy he had been for countless genera- 
tions. In their defense he will even turn against his own cousin, the 
wolf. Wherever the shepherd, the herdsman, has gone, from the 
plains of Asia Minor to the ranges of Arizona, from the misty 
Highlands of Scotland to the dusty flats of Australia, the dog has 
gone with him as his right-hand man. His keen scent for danger, 
his courage when it comes, his tireless ranging powers, his skill in 
findng the lost and the strayed, his sagacity and obedience, render 
him absolutely indispensable. 

Even today no farm is considered properly equipped without 
its dog to frighten the fox or polecat from the hen roost, the wolf 
from the flocks, and the thief from the granary or orchard. As the 
ever-watchful and absolutely incorruptible guardian of our property, 
our homes, and, in troublesome times, even our lives, his place would 
have been and is yet hard to fill. 

Still another way in which he has been of service is as a beast of 
burden. Whenever the soil or the climate will not let grass enough 
grow to feed a horse or a donkey, the dog is harnessed to the cart, 
the sled, or the travaux. As is well known, the Eskimo and our 
Northern Indians depend entirely upon him for this purpose. Five 
good Eskimo dogs will gallop forty or fifty miles a day with a sled 
carrying a man and all his weapons and provisions for a long trip. 
Some of the northern Indians, who are too lazy to build a cart in 
summer, take two light poles about six feet long, tie them together 
at one end with a thong about a foot long and throw this across the 
dog’s back, so that the other ends of the poles trail on the ground. 
A piece of cloth or leather is slung between them just behind the 
dog’s hocks, and then upon this rude and slanting trail-litter, known 
as a “travaux,” are piled food, cooking pots, bedding, or babies, un- 
til the load is about as heavy as he can drag. So much is he used for 
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this purpose that in the Indian sign-language, the sign for “dog” 
is made by extending and slightly separating the first two fingers 
of one hand, and then drawing them, nails downward, along the 
palm of the other hand, to imitate the poles of a travaux. 

Nor need we go so far to find the dog in common use as a 
draught-horse. Cross over to Holland or Germany, and you will 
see scores of dogs, in every city, drawing fruit wagons, milk-carts, 
peddler’s trucks, and even towing boats along the canals. And it 
is an odd sight to see a dog harnessed on one side of the pole of a 
truck-wagon and a man, or more commonly, a woman, on the other. 
You probably didn’t know that you are repeating a forgotten chap- 
ter in ancestral history, when you put a fearfully and wonderfully 
constructed harness upon patient old Carlo, to his speechless dis- 
gust, and drive him in triumph to your little red wagon. 

With his record of at least ten thousand years of continuous 
service and devotion to our race, is it any wonder that our hearts go 
out to the dog, as they do to no other animal? Although hunting 
has shtunk from the principal business of life to a mere pastime of 
our leisure hours, and most of us have neither flocks, nor herds, nor 
growing crops, nor any property interests, which require protection 
other than that of the policeman on duty, and the timelock, so that 
half his practical utility to us has absolutely disappeared, his hold 
upon our affection is stronger than ever. He is no longer our ser- 
vant but our friend and companion. 











THE LEGENDARY AND THE REAL NAPOLEON 


AN OCCULT STUDY. 
BY HENRY RIDGELY EVANS. 


“The real hero of modern legend, 
the legend that towers above the whole 
century, is Napoleon.”—Marc Debrit: 
Inter. Quar., Vol. VI., No. 1. Sept.— 
Dec., 1902. 


“After Marengo, you are the hero 
of Europe, the man of Providence, 
anointed of the Lord; after Auster- 
litz, Napoleon the Great; after Water- 
loo, the Corsican ogre.”—Victor Hugo: 
William Shakespeare. ; 


I, 


T has been the fate of the great historical personages—warriors, 
priests, poets, kings and reformers—to have woven about them 
a tissue of myths and fables. Miraculous stories have grown up 
about the Christ, Moses, Mohammed, Buddha, Zoroaster, Pytha- 
goras, Alexander the Great, Charlemagne and Napoleon I, entirelv 
obscuring the true characters of these great men. They remind 
oneof the interminable bandages wrapt about the Egyptian mummy. 
One has to unwind these cerement cloths in order to get a view of 
the body—to see it in its staring nakedness. It is, then, the duty 
of the student of history to dissipate these myths and fanciful 
stories, to treat men as real beings, and not as demi-gods. 

Let us take Napoleon I as an example. There is a Napoleonic 
legend that persists in spite of the iconoclastic efforts of modern 
historians to destroy it. Like Banquo’s ghost it will not down. 
The name of Napoleon is still one to conjure with. We make 
pilgrimages to his tomb, under the gilded dome of the Invalides, 
and offer up our devotions to the ashes of the dead hero. By pay- 
ing a small fee to a uniformed official, we may gaze upon his little 
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cocked hat—le Chapeau de Marengo, which has been metamot- 
phosed into a symbol or fetish by a French painter. Every few 
years there is a tremendous revival of the Napoleonic cult. Wit- 
ness the extraordinary enthusiasm over Rostand’s play L’Aiglon, 
with its memories of the great soldier and his ill-fated son, the poor 
eaglet who beat his feeble wings in vain aginst the golden bars of 
his cage 

Says Debrit: “The Napoleonic legend did not arise at once, 
that is, while he was the all-powerful master of France, and whil: 





THE EIGHT EPOCHS OF THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


This original series of hats, presented in different significant positions, 
is from the pencil of Steuben, one of the most fertile painters of the First 
Empire, and symbolises the eight principal epochs in Napoleon’s career: (1) 
Vendémiaire, (2) Consulate, (3) Empire, (4) Austerlitz, (5) Wagram, (6) 
Moscow, (7) Waterloo, (8) St. Helena. (From Armand Dayot’s Napoléon 
raconté par limage. Paris: Librairie Hachette & Cie. 1895. 


he was crushing Europe under his iron heel with an amount of free- 
and-easiness, and a contempt for the rights of others that has been 
equaled or surpassed only by the great Asiatic conquerors, Tamerlane 
and Ghenghis Khan. At that time he was admired and feared, but 
he had not yet become, as he did become later, the ideal of grandeur 
and chivalric majesty. His epic commenced ‘after his fall only 
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* * * Tt was developed after Waterloo, especially when the 
vanquished despot appeared in fallen majesty on that rock of St. 
Helena, which turned out, indeed, to be a magnificent pedestal for 
him.” 

Napoleon’s memoirs, by their “vast number of misstatements, 
many of them evidently intentional,” and the effort to foist into his- 
tory apocryphal documents, have “helped forward,” says J. R. Seelev 
(Napoleon I, p. 230), “the process by which he was idealized after 
his death.” This they accomplished by dwelling almost exclusively 
upon the earlier period and on the Waterloo campaign. “They re- 
minded the world thatthe Prometheus now agonizing on the lonely rock, 
who had lately fallen in defending a free nation against a coalition 
of kings and emperors, was the same who, in his youth, had been 
the champion of the First French Republic against the First Coali- 
tion. They consigned the long interval to oblivion. Hence the Na- 
poleonic legend, which has grown up in the very midst of the nine- 
teenth century, and would perhaps never have been seriously shaken 
but for the failure of the Second Empire. Look at Napoleon's 
career between 1803 and 1814, when it was shaped most freely by 
his own will; you see a republic skilfully undermined and a new 
hereditary monarchy set up in its place. This new monarchy 
stands out as the great enemy and oppressor of nationalities, so that 
the nationality movement, when it begins in Spain and Tyrol and 
spreads through North Germany, is a reaction against Napoleon’s 
tyranny. But in 1815 he succeeded in posing as a champion and 
martyr of the nationality principle against the Holy Alliance. The 
curtain fell upon this pose. It brought back the memory of that 
Bonaparte, who at the end of the eighteenth century had seemed 
the antique republican hero dreamed by Rousseau, and men 
forgot once more how completely he had disappointed their ex- 
pectations. By looking only at the beginning and at the end of his 
career, and by disregarding all the intermediate period, an imaginary 
Napoleon has been obtained, who is a republican, not a despot; a 
lover of liberty, not an authoritarian ; a champion of the Revolution, 
not the destroyer of the Revolution; a hero of independence, not a 
conqueror; a friend of the people, not a contemner of the 
people; a man of heart and virtue, not a ruthless militarist, cynic, 
and Machiavellian. This illusion led to the restoration of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty in 1852.” 

Lord Wolseley ‘takes similar ground. He says (Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, Jan., 1903): 

“His (Napoleon’s) longing for praise was strong, but his de- 
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termination -to secure posthumous fame was still stronger. It was 
not enough, it did not satisfy his insatiable craving for renown, that 
all nations should recognize him as the greatest of living men; he 
would have his name coupled forever with those of Alexander and 
of Julius Cesar, and placed beside theirs in the world’s great Val- 
halla. Of all he wrote and dictated at St. Helena, this aspiration 
was the keynote. Those who assisted him in the compilation of the 
hodgepodge of interesting untruths, concocted there for publication, 
helped in this plot to conceal facts and deceive future generations. 
He would have had us forget the heroes of other ages, and would 
have history filled with the story of his fame alone. He placed on 
record in his beautiful island prison, not what he had thought or said 
or done during the vicissitudes of his unparalleled career, but what 
he wished history to accept and repeat as facts forever. 

“There is no great historical character of modern times whose 
early life has been more variously recorded than his has been, and 
none contributed to this result more than he did himself. The large 
amount of fiction with which his story abounds has so long passed 
current as fact that legends have been created [the italics are mine] 
on its foundations to further what I may well term the ‘Napoleonic 
worship.’ These fables are still repeated in many of his most im- 
portant biographies as facts beyond all dispute. A divine origin was 
claimed for Julius Caesar, and he boasted the tradition. But in the 
early life of Napoleon, and in the history of his family, there was 
much that evidently accord with his own notions of what should be 
the story of a Caesar’s youth, and of a Caesar’s parents and nearest 
relations. As I take it, the aim of this great Corsican romancer was 
to mystify posterity concerning the occurrences of his early years 
by relating them not as they were but as he conceived they should 
have been in the life of the Second Caesar—Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French.” 


II. 


Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign was productive of legends. 

When the hero of Lodi, after his splendid campaign in Italy, 
suggested Egypt, to the Directory, as the scene of future conflict and 
glory for the French arms, the legislative figureheads of France 
were not slow in taking the hint. They felt themselves insecure in 
their imitation curule chairs as long as the idol of the people and the 
army remained inactive at home. The excuse for the expedition was 
this: To strike a blow at the English in the East, and cut them off 
from communication with India. It was an extravagant idea alto- 
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gether, this sending a French army into the Orient, to die by the 
sword and the plague amid the burning sands of the desert. 

But the Directory wanted to get rid of Napoleon—they feared 
the future Czsar, and consented to his plans. What splendid dreams 
of conquest and glory m..ved the ambitious soul of Bonaparte at 
this time? Who could fathom the burning and mysterious thoughts 
of that mighty soul? Di this lion heart aim at the conquering of 
the world? Who can wil? 

Napoleon’s efforts to conciliate the natives were theatrical in 
the extreme. His knowledge of men was profound, but he utterly 
failed to comprehend the Moslem mind and character—that grave, 
drowsy, Oriental soul, so deeply indifferent to Western ideas and 
progress. When Cairo fell into the hands of the French, one of Na- 
poleon’s first efforts was to call an assemblage of Arab chieftains 
and form them into a Divan, or Senatorial body, to assist in govern- 
ing Egypt, under the guiding hand of France. Then he issued the 
following remarkable proclamation, which was translated into 
Arabic: 

“We (the French army) also are true Musselmans. Is it not 
we who have destroyed the Knights of Malta, because these mad- 
men believed that it was God’s will that they should make war or 
Musselmans? Thrice happy those who shall be with us. They shall 
prosper in their fortune and in their rank. Happy those who shall 
be neutral; they will have time to know us, and they will range 
themselves on our side. But woe to those who shall take up arms in 
favor of the Mameluke and fight against us. There shall be no hope 
for them; they shall all perish.” (July 2, 1798.) 

The soldiers only laughed at this bulletin and the Arabs re- 
ceived it with disdain. General Menou embraced Mahometanism, 
but his example, says Lanfrey, the French historian, “only excited 
ridicule, and he found very few imitators; but if the soldiers had no 
religious convictions, they had a proud feeling of their moral su- 
periority. This obstacle made Bonaparte regret that he had not lived 
in ancient times when conquerors had no such scruples, and, speak- 
ing of Alexander the Great, he said he envied him his power of pro- 
claiming himself the son of Jupiter Ammon, which had been worth 
more to him in his subjugation of Egypt than twenty battles gained. 
He adopted the sententious and imaginative language of the East, 
and never spoke to the Sheiks or Muftis without quoting on every 
occasion verses of the Koran, and continually boasted to them of 
having ‘destroyed the Pope and overthrown the Cross.’ He tried 
hard to strike the fatalist imagination by asserting that human efforts 
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could not prevail against him, and by attributing to himself a kind of 
Divine commission to complete the work of Mahomet.” 

Napoleon’s invasion of Syria was the sequel of one of those vast 
dreams of conquest in which he was wont to indulge. I quote again 
from Lanfrey: “At one time he studied the map of the deserts which 
separated Syria from Persia, fought over again the campaigns of 
Alexander, and wrote to Tippoo-Saib that he was preparing to ‘de- 
liver him from the iron yoke of England.’ At another time, he pic- 
tured himself as raising an insurrection of the Druses and Greek 
Christians against the Turks, and marching with this immense army 
upon Constantinople, and then, to use his own expression, ‘taking 
Europe in the rear,’ and overthrowing the Austrian monarchy on 
his way, and finally making the most marvelous triumphal entry into 
France recorded in the history of man.” 

During Napoleon’s expedition to Syria two rebellions took place 
in Egypt. One was that of an obscure fanatic, who declared him- 
self to be the Angel El’mody, promised in the Koran to the faithful 
in the time of persecution. Says Lanfrey: “His only food was milk, 
in which he merely dipped his fingers and passed them over his lips ; 
and his only weapon was a handful of dust, which he threw in the 
air, assuring his followers that this alone would disperse our army.” 
Several thousand natives were concerned in this insurrection. It was 
quelled by General Lanusse, who put fifteen hundred of them to the 
sword. The angel who expected to make his enemies ‘bite the dust’ 
was slain. His weapon proved: a failure. 

One of Napoleon’s adventures at this period was his visit to 
the Greek monastery on Mt. Sinai, where, it is said, he inscribed 
his name under that of Mahomet in the register kept by the monks, 
but Bourrienne discredits the story. 

History tells us that the soldiers who went on the Egyptian ex- 
pedition had their hopes buoyed up with promises of wealth and 
rare treasures to be obtained in the new Golconda. In this respect 
they were like the swarthy followers of Cortez and Pizarro. Where 
were these great treasures to be found? In despoiling the poor fel- 
laheen? Hardly so. For we know that it was the intention of Na- 
poleon to propitiate the natives in every manner possible, and to win 
them over to French interests. Where then were to be found these 
fabled treasures? Perchance deep down in the bowels of the pyra- 
mids—hidden there by the olden Pharaohs centuries ago. This be- 
lief antedated the time of Napoleon. Caliph Al Mamoun, Moslem 
conqueror of Egypt, and son of that Haroun Al Raschid who figures 
so frequently in the “Arabian Nights,” entertained the idea of 
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precious treasures stowed away in the Great Pyramid, and ordered 
his army to quarry out an opening into the monument; but nothing 
rewarded the Arab workmen for their gigantic task save a solitary 
stone chest, hidden away in the King’s Chamber—an open, lidless, 
despoiled sarcophagus. The soldiers were incensed, but Al Mamoun 
quieted their anger by the perpetration of a pious fraud. He directed 
the malcontents to delve to a certain spot, indicated by him, and 
they soon came upon a “sum of gold, exactly equal to the wages 
claimed for their work, which gold he had himself secretly deposited 
at the place.” 

Napoleon took with him, as is well known, a number of learned 
and brilliant savants, whose knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, hie- 
roglyphics, and the like was profound. These archeologists went 
for the ostensible purpose of studying the monuments and relics of 
the land, in order to report upon the same for the benefit of science, 
and bring back with them a magnificent collection of curios for the 
museums of France. Their presence with the army, though a matter 
of ridicule among the soldiers, seemed to give color to the firm- 
rooted belief that treasure-hunting was the aim and ambition of the 
Little Corporal. When a square was formed by a regiment to re- 
sist the onslaughts of a fanatical Mameluke cavalry, the order was 
usually “Savants and asses in the centre.”” The savants, as the reader 
will recall to mind, rode donkeys, like the regulation Egyptian tour- 
ists of today. The reader will find much curious and interesting 
data concerning the rumors current during the French occupation 
of Egypt as to Napoleon’s acquisition of immense secret treasures 
discovered somewhere by him in the pyramids, in the gossipy mem- 
oirs of Madame Junot wife of the General-in-Chief’s favorite officer. 

“Bonaparte,” says Bourrienne, (Memoirs, Vol. 1) “on the 14th 
of July, 1799, left Cairo for the pyramids. He intended spending 
three or four months in examining the ruins of the ancient necro- 
polis of Memphis; but he was suddenly obliged to alter his plan. 
* * * Now the fact is, that Bonaparte never even entered the 
Great Pyramid. He never had any thought of entering it. I cer- 
tainly should have accompanied him had he done so, for I never 
quitted his side for a single moment in the desert. He caused some 
persons to enter into the ancient tomb, while he remained outside, 
and received from them, on their return, an account of what they 
had seen. In other words they informed him there was nothing 
to be seen.” This event gave rise to a silly story that Napoleon en- 
tered the Great Pyramid and in the presence of the muftis and ulemas 
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cried out, “Glory to Allah! God only is God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” 

History tells us that Napoleon departed hurriedly for Europe, 
after learning from some old newspapers sent him by his enemy, 
Sir Sidney Smith, that the French arms on the Continent were suf- 
fering reverses, and that the Directory was rotten to the core with 
its own imbecility. The time had come for the overthrow of this 
body. Junot, who loved Napoleon as his God, was heart-broken 
when his general deserted him. He applied to Kleber, the second in 
command, for leave to follow Bonaparte. It was granted, and the 
gallant soldier prepared to set out for France in the wake of his be- 
loved leader. The story went like wild-fire through the army that 
Junot would carry with him an immense treasure—the treasure of 
the pyramids, which Napoleon in his haste was unable to take with 
him, and in consequence of the fact had left his factotum to trans- 
port, as part of his baggage. Says the Duchesse d’Abrantes : 

“A report was circulated in the army that Junot was carrying 
away the treasures found in the pyramids by the General-in-Chief. 
The matter was carried so far that several subalterns and soldiers 
proceeded to the shore, and some of them went on board the mer- 
chantman which was to sail with Junot the same evening. They 
rummaged about, but found nothing; at length they came to a prodi- 
gious chest, which ten men could not move, between decks. ‘Here 
is the treasure,’ cried the soldiers. ‘Here is our pay that has been 
kept from us above a year; where is the key?’ Junot’s valet, an 
honest German, shouted to them in vain, with all his might, that the 
chest did not belong to his ‘Cheneral.’ They would not listen to him, 
Unluckily Junot, who was not to embark till evening, was not then 
on board. The mutineers seized a hatchet and began to cut away 
at the chest, which they would have soon broken up had not the 
ship’s carpenter come running, quite out of breath. ‘What the devil 
are you at?’ cried he. ‘Mad fellows that you are; stop! don’t de- 
stroy my chest—here is the key.’ He opened it immediately, and lo 
—the tools of the master carpenter of the ship. 

“The odious calumny, the stupid invention, relative to the treas- 
ures of the Pharaohs, had meanwhile found believers elsewhere, as 
well as in the army. The English, for example, had been simple 
enough to give credit to this story. A ship was even cruising off 
Alexandria, and the merchantman in which Junot had sailed was 
obliged to bring to at the first summons of the Theseus, man-of-war, 
Captain Steele, while Junot and his aid-de-camp, Captain Lalle- 
mand, had not the power to make the least resistance, how well dis- 
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posed soever they might have been to do so. ‘We were waiting for 
you,’ said Captain Steele to Junot and his companion.” 


III. 


There is then a legendary Napoleon and a real Napoleon. The 
real Napoleon is gradually coming to light, and‘the mythical one is 
fading into the background. Modern historians are taking middle 
ground. The great Emperor is neither a monster of wickedness 
nor a hero-saint. Of his genius as a sovereign and as a strategist 
he has but few equals, if any. “Seldom,” says Debrit, “has there 
appeared on this earth an intelligence better armed, or, in other 
words, better adapted to the work it had to perform and to the time 
at which it was to manifest itself. He found society in a state of 
complete decomposition, and his instinct for organization enabled 
him to create out of it a new structure, made in his own image, 
moulded, as it were, on his own frame. * * * 

“There are some five or six men in history that may be compared 
to him, and it will always be difficult to decide which of them all was 
the greatest, that is, the strongest, the most despotic, and the most 
feared. If he did not experience the enjoyment of ordering vast 
executions of men such as those in which his predecessors loved to 
contemplate their own grandeur and the nothingness of mankind, it 
is because he lived in Paris in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, and not in Nineveh under the kings, the sons of Sargon. Bu:t 
he caused blood to flow in streams upon the battlefields for motives 
that were scarcely better, and he humbled more rulers and destroyed 
more states than any Sennacherib or Asurbanipal. He also had his 
hecatombs, and in this respect he need envy no one.” 

As to Napoleon the man, a flood of contemporary witnesses 
like De Remusat, Pasquier, Chaptal, etc., etc., bear witness to his 
character. He was the giant egotist of the world. In him the cold- 
blooded motto of the founder of the Jesuits, “the end justifies the 
means,” was fully realized—and says Debrit, “there was but onc 
inviolable right, the Emperor’s will.” But violence bears in itseif 
the germ of weakness, and here is the unimpeachable verdict ren- 
dered by history, by the mouth of that servant of the empire 
(Pasquier), on the policy of excess and wilfulness that believed in 
violence and conquest only, and was constantly directed toward 
crushing some one,—now France, now the Pope, and now Europe 
into the bargain. ; 

“ ‘He ended,’ says Pasquier, by being unable to secure to France 
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its former frontiers, and he handed us over almost defenseless to the 
spirit of ultramontanism, and the encroachments of the papal 
power.’ ” - 

France was hypnotized by Napoleon, and saw only glory and 
conquest, instead of madness and ruin. 

Cesar Lombroso, the great criminologist, has this to say: 

“Alexander the Great [and] Napoleon I * * * * * have 
the [criminal] type complete, and only the prestige coming from their 
great deeds (which always auguments after death) makes us blind, 
so that in them, physically and morally, we only see the traits of 
genius and not those of the criminal. It is certain that in the busts 
and portraits of Napoleon I,after the Consulate, we find no more the 
asymmetric face, stern eyes, the exaggeration of the jaw bones, and 
the alveolar pragnathism which he really had, and, in the same 
way, few busts of Alexander the Great reveal his criminal type, with 
vertical wrinkles on the forehead, with the acrocephaly, etc. The 
same thing happens with us in judging their actions; we go to the 
point of excusing common crimes (murder of the Duke d’Enghein) 
and even as far as considering the butchery of the Borgias as works 
of genius, as did Machiavelli, and admiring the most insensate en- 
terprises, such as those of Napoleon in Spain and Russia, and those 
of Alexander in India, taking them for profound conceptions as 
though errors and crimes, when made on a large scale, change their 
nature. Not only do people forgive, but they forget, the cynical in- 
difference of Napoleon to the thousands of deaths which he caused 
and at the sight of which he did not know what to say except, ‘A 
night of Paris will adjust all this,’ and they also forgot the order to 
shoot en masse 300 innocent Calabrese, setting fire to their village, 
because some one had shot at his soldiers, * * * and the fir- 
ing of an entire city at the order of Alexander the Great only to 
please a courtesan, who murdered his best friend.”’* 


IV. 


Napoleon has been apotheosized like Alexander the Great, whom 
he resembles in many points of character. With his arms crossed 
on his breast, and his little hat on his head, he seems, in all his pic- 
tures, to be defying the universe like a demi-god, and imposing his 
iron will upon the races of mankind. Legend-makers eighteen hun- 
dred years from now will perhaps characterize him as a ruthless van- 


*Lombroso: Jnter. Quar., Vol. VI, No. 2. Dec., 1902 to March, 1903, 
page 239. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


(Musée du Louvre, Paris.) 
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dal from a barbarous island called Corsica, who swept over the civ- 
ilized world carrying death and destruction in his train. Artists will 
picture him enthroned upon a huge truncated pyramid of human 
skulls, the spoils of his enemies. Many will express doubts that he 





NAPOLEON ON THE BRIDGE OF ARCOLE. 
(After the oil painting of Baron Gros.) 


ever existed. He will appear in the light of a mythical hero like 
King Arthur of Britain. This is not altogether improbable. Arch- 
bishop Whately in his essay, “Doubts Concerning the Existence 
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of Napoleon,” and M. Jean-Baptiste Tere’s “Grand Erratum, the 
Non-Existence of Napoleon Proved,” have given us curious exam- 
ples of how this may be brought about. Those who believe in the 
reincarnations of the soul upon the earth, like the Theosophists, will 
perhaps endeavor to show that-Napoleon was identical with Rameses 
II. (the Sesostris of the Greeks), with Alexander the Great, and also 
with Charlemagne. Let us see where this bizarre fancy will lead us. 

In the splendid museum of Turin, Italy, among the ancient 
Egyptian relics, is a statue of Rameses, the face of which strongly 
resembles that of Napoleon, especially when seen in profile. Georg 





BARTELDA, A YOUNG APACHE, RESEMBLING NAPOLEON 1.7 


Ebers, the learned Egyptologist and novelist, calls attention to this 
strange likeness in his novel “Uarda.” It is an interesting fact to 


* After a photograph taken by Mr. T. A. Rinehart, Omaha, Neb. Re- 
produced from the School Journal. Courtesy of the photographer and E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 

Concerning this portrait, Mrs. Blanche E. Little writes: “Bartelda, the 
Apache Indian, whose profile in his younger days so much resembled that 
of Napoleon, belongs to the San Carlos Apache tribe of Indians, one of the 
most war-like tribes. They live in Arizona and New Mexico, near the 
boundary of Mexico. These people are a branch of the Athabascan family, 
and their name translated means “The Men.’ It was of them General Crook 
said: ‘They are the tigers of the human species.’ This tribe came from the 
Arctic region. From the ice fields of the north they fought their way 
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note, that Napoleon frequently remarked to his friends that he was 
all but certain of his identity with the Gothic hero Charlemagne. 

Victor Hugo says (The Rhine, a Tour from Paris to Mayence, 
etc.): 

“In 1804, when Bonaparte became known as Napoleon, he vis- 
ited Aix-la-Chapelle, the birthplace of Charlemagne. Josephine, who 
accompanied him, had the caprice to seat herself upon the throne of 
Charlemagne [One of the relics to be seen in the old abbey]; but 
Napoleon, out of respect for the great Emperor, took off his hat and 
remained forsome timestanding,and in silence. The following fact is 
somewhat remarkable, and struck me forcibly: In 814 Charlemagne 
died; a thousand years afterwards, most presumably about the same 
hour, Napoleon fell—1814.” 

Napoleon’s similarity to Alexander the Great has always pos- 
sessed a fascination for me. Both were possessed with dreams of 
world-conquest, with the same contempt for human life, the same 
tireless capacity to labor, and both had the same military tactics—to 
perceive with an eagle’s eye the vulnerable point in the foe’s army 
and to hurl with lightning rapidity upon that spot an overwhelm- 
ing phalanx of men. Napoleon, like Alexander, conquers Egypt, 
communes with the Sphinx, and dreams of becoming a species of 
demi-god, or Oriental despot. Compare the portraits of Alexander, 
such as we find them upon gems, coins, etc., with that of Napoleon, 
and the mind is at once struck with the wonderful resemblance. Of 
course it is all fanciful and bizarre, and one might well say that 
Napoleon cultivated the Greek type and the artists and sculptors 
who fixed his likeness upon canvas or in stone flattered him to this 
extent. 


through the possessions of hostile tribes to the warmer climate of Arizona 
and New Mexico. This tribe of Indians, possibly more than any other, illus- 
trates the accepted idea, that the Indian is physically perfect. They are 
built like athletes and possess not only great strength, but that other very 
important quality, great power of endurance under the most trying hardships. 
This tribe has been made famous by the generalship and prowess of Gero- 
nimo, whom it tock the Government eighteen years to subdue and capture. 
During all those terrible years the wily old Indian led our troops a wild and 
terrible chase. 

“Bartelda, with his smooth blue-black hair falling over his shoulders and 
forehead, bears a remarkable resemblance to the well-known portrait of the 
youthful Napoleon. In his youth Bartelda had a training, that, had not the 
Government( through General Miles) subdued and captured Geronimo, might 
have placed his name next to that of Geronimo as a fighter. Possibly he 
would have shown the generalship of Napoleon, as the resemblance in his 
in his face would suggest. These Apaches fought under Geronimo until 
the atrocities of this hardened warrior became too great, when they with- 
drew their part of the tribe from his support. 

“The photograph of Bartelda that is to, be used as an illustration with 
your article was taken about six years since.” 
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The Russian campaign proved productive of legends. In the 
famous retreat Napoleon travelled usually in a luxurious coach fitted 
up as a sleeping- carriage. Says Bigelow (History of the German 
Struggle for Liberty, vol. 2, p. 27): “He only walked for the sake 
of stirring his blood. Of course he had a complete camp kitchen and 
an outfit of wine, and lived as well as it was possible to do. That he 
he shared the struggles and sufferings of his men, even to the ex- 
tent of riding his horse in their midst, is the invention of patriotic 
painters and novelists. Napoleon respected the doctrine /’etat c'est 
moi, and felt that he was serving the state badly if he neglected his 
own health.” The soldiers during the retreat were burdened down 
with all sorts of articles taken from the sacred city of Moscow, mon- 
ey, jewelry, furs, costly laces and silks, icons, clocks, etc. Napoleon 
carried off with him as the piece de resistance of the plundering 
expedition, the cross from the top of the Kremlin—‘as though to 
prove that he had conquered the country by desecrating its capital. 
But it proved to be nothing but base metal, gaudily gilded for the 
purpose of deceiving those far away.” Notwithstanding this, it was 
carried along in the strange procession to play its part in the antici- 
pated triumphal entry of the modern Cesar into Paris. It is related 
that on the entry of the French forces into Moscow that an eagle 
was seen entangled amid the chains of this cross, high up on the 
bulbous-shaped tower of the Kremlin. By some this was declared 
to portend disaster to the French army. It proved true; the Im- 
perial Eagle of France, Napoleon, was certainly caught in the trap 
set for him by his enemy, Holy Russia, represented by the gilded 
cross. Moscow proved Napoleon’s Golgotha. His downfall and 
exile to Elba began there. 

Victor Hugo, poet, novelist, and symbolist, has given us the 
epic of Waterloo, in his powerful story, Les Miserables, the foremost 
work of fiction of the 19th century. He has done for literature 
what Raffet and Steubel have done for art. Waterloo in Hugo’s 
hands becomes the Supreme Enigma, the Twilight of the Gods. 
His conception of the subject is worthy of a Michael Angelo. The 
figures become gigantic. It is a species of Apocalypse. He says: 
“Was it possible for Napoleon to win the battle? We answer in 
the negative. Why? On account of Wellington; on account of Blu- 
cher? No; on account of God. * * * * When the earth is suf- 
fering from an excessive burden, there are mysterious groans from 
the shadow, which the abyss hears. Napoleon had been denounced 
in infinitude, and his fall was decided. He had angered God. Wat- 
erloo is not a battle, but a transformation of the Universe.” “Did 
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this vertigo, this terror, this overthrow of the greatest bravery that 
ever astonished history, take place without a cause? No. The 
shadow of a mighty right hand is cast over Waterloo; it is the day 
of destiny, and the force which is above man produced that day. 
Hence the terror, hence all those great souls laying down their 
swords. ‘Those who had conquered Europe, fell, crushed, having 
nothing more to say or do, and feeling a terrible presence in the 
shadow. Hoc erat in fatis. On that day the perspective of the hu- 
man race was changed, and Waterloo is the hinge of the 19th 
century.” 

What word-painting could be grander than this bit from Hugo’s 
description of the’ Cuirassier charge: “At a distance it appeared as 
if two immense steel snakes were crawling toward the crest of the 
plateau ; they traversed the battle-field like a flash, * * * * It 
seemed as if this mass had become a monster, and had but one soul; 
each squadron undulated, and swelled like the rings of a polype. 
This could be seen through a vast smoke which was rent asunder 
at intervals ; it was a pell-mell of helmets, shouts and sabres, a stormy 
bounding of horses among cannon, and a disciplined and terrible 
array; while above it all flashed the cuirasses like the scales of the 
hydra. Such narratives seemed to belong to another age ; something 
like this vision was doubtless traceable in the old Orphean epics 
describing the men-horses, the ancient hippanthropists, those Titans 
with human faces and equestrian chests whose gallop escaladed 
Olympus,—horrible, invulnerable, sublime; gods and brutes. It 
was a curious numerical coincidence that twenty-six battalions were 
preparing to receive the charge of these twenty-six squadrons.” 

The last stand of the Old Guard is described with equal mag- 
nificence. “They are no longer men, but demi-gods hurling thunder- 
bolts.” In the disastrous retreat he speaks of Napoleon as fol- 
lows: “At nightfall, Bernard and Bertrand seized by the skirt of 
his coat, in a field near Genappe, a haggard, thoughtful, gloomy 
man, who, carried so far by the current of the rout, had just dis- 
mounted, passed the bridle over his arm, and was now, with wander- 
ing eye, returning alone to Waterloo. It was Napoleon, the immense 
somnambulist of the shattered dream, still striving “to advance. 
* * * * Such is Waterloo; but what does the Infinite care? All 
this tempest, all this cloud, this war, and then this peace. All this 
shadow did not for a moment disturb the flash of the mighty eye 
before which a grub, leaping from one blade of grass to another, 
equals the eagle flying from tower to tower at Notre Dame.” * * 

“ ‘Napoleon is dead,’ said a passer-by to an invalid of Marengo 
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and Waterloo. ‘He dead!’ the soldier exclaimed; ‘much you know 
about him!’ Imaginations deified this thrown man. Europe after 


Courtesy of McClure, New York.) 


(After Raffet. 








RETREAT OF THE SACRED BATTALION AT WATERLOO, 


Waterloo was dark, for some enormous gap was long left unfilled 
after the disappearance of Napoleon.” 
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Napoleon was superstitious. He constantly referred to his 
“star of destiny.” He believed in the “evil eye.” At St. Helena, re- 
ferring to his first interview with his jailer, Sir Hudson Lowe, he 


“LA REVUE NOCTURNE. (Courtesy of McClure, New York.) 





said to Dr. O’Meara, “I never saw such a horrid countenance. He 
sat on a chair opposite to my sofa, and on a little table between us 
there was a cup of coffee. His physiognomy made such an un- 
favorable impression upon me that I thought his evil eye had pois- 
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oned the coffee, and I ordered Marchand to throw it out of the win- 
dow. I would not have swallowed it for the world.” 

Do what we may, the Napoleonic legend will die hard. The 
masses of the people, who are anything but critical, will still invest 
the great Emperor with the halo of mystery, superstition, and ro- 
mance. Painters, poets, and novelists will contribute in the future, 
as they have done in the past, to this building up of the mythos about 
him. 

The famous lithographic draughtsman, Raffet, years ago, be- 
gan the symbolical and mystical treatment of the Napoleonic cycle. 
Take for example, his “Retreat of the Sacred Battalion at Water- 
loo,” “Waterloo, June 18, 1815,” La Revue Nocturne, etc. 

Could there be finer examples of idealization in art than the 
Nocturne? It is the bizarre apotheosis of the imperial drama; a 
weird and fantastic bit of impressionism. It is midnight in the 
Champs Elysées. A cold wind blows; the moon is partly hidden by 
clouds. Suddenly appears a phantom army. The dead Napoleon 
holds a review of spectres—‘aroused for one night from eternal 
slumber by the sound of the trumpet. An army of horsemen pass 
by like a whirlwind, and salute with their swords the modern Czsar 
on his white charger.” 

The German poet, Zedlitz, celebrates the scene in some splendid 
verse ; Raffet, in black and white, makes it real for us, conjuring up, 
like a modern Ezekiel, a second vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. 
They come, they come, from all parts of the world, soldiers from 
the burning sands of Egypt, the snowy steppes of Russia, the vine- 
yard dotted fields of Italy, to participate in the review, only to melt 
away into the land of shadows at the first blush of the dawn in the 
eastern sky. 

Everything connected with Napoleon is theatrical, his corona- 
tion, his death, his second funeral. While he was dying, a terrific 
thunderstorm was raging at St. Helena. It seems as if nature had 
conspired to make the death of the Cesar heroic. Amid the crash 
of thunder, like the sound of artillery, Napoleon cried out“7Téte d’ar- 
mee!” (Head of the army.) He doubtless imagined himself again 
at Austerlitz, or Waterloo. During his sojourn at St. Helena, the 
English newspapers often hinted at French plots to rescue the Em- 
peror. It is actually said that members of the Old Guard contem- 
plated an attempt to take Napoleon from his rocky prison, but that 
it proved abortive, owing to the extreme vigilance of the English 
authorities. The lynx-eyed Sir Hudson Lowe watched his wretched 
captive too well. Some day in the dim future, legend-makers will 
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declare that Napoleon was delivered from his enemies. He will be 
made to sail away in a ship like the mythical Arthur, to disappear 
forever from the knowledge of mankind. 

Napoleon’s second funeral created a tremendous furore in 
France, and did much to perpetuate the legends. It was a great 
spectacle. On the Esplanade des Invalides, the giant funeral car 
passed between an avenue of thirty-two statues of great kings and 
heroes, among whom were Charles Martel, Charlemagne, Clovis, 
and the Chevalier Bayard. Says Tarbell: “Oddly enough, this 
hedge of statues ended in one of Napoleon himself: the incongruity 
of the arrangement struck even the gamins. ‘Tiens,’ cried one ur- 
chin, ‘voila comme l’empereur fait la queue a lui méme.’ (Hello, see 
there how the emperor brings up his own procession.’)” 








THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY H. E. BELIN. 


ERE a census to be taken of the disputes which have em- 
broiled the world, it would be found that by far the greater 
number have been brought about by ignorance of existing facts on 
the part of one or both of the disputants. To this rule the slavery 
controversy was no exception. To begin with, the North approached 
the problem from the wrong side, with an entire misapprehension 
of its real nature. Slavery in the Southern States was not a prop- 
osition to be argued out theoretically as a question of abstract right 
or wrong; it was a concrete fact, to be reckoned with practically. 
For better or for worse the negro had been brought into the land. 
and so many millions of aliens were settled among the whites in a 
white man’s country. What was to be done with them? 

To those who knew nothing of negro nature the answer seemed 
simple enough: Give them civic privileges and convert them from 
human chattels into self-respecting workers and useful citizens of 
the Republic. 

Good! had the scheme been possible. But the very foundation- 
stone on which it rested was a false assumption—the assumption of 
similarity between the races—that the negro was merely “a white 
man with a black skin.” In those days ethnology was practically an 
unknown science, and personal observation was the only medium by 
which a knowledge of the existence of racial differences could be 
acquired. This source of information—the vantaye ground of ex- 
perimental study—the North of necessity lacked, and the South, 
equally of necessity, possessed. Consequently, to the North the 
negro was a sealed book, or, figures apart, he was an object invested 
by distance with the glamour of ideality. Of the real negro the 
North knew nothing. Of the real slavery the North knew nothing. 
But what it lacked in information it made up by imagination; and 
thus equipped, it entered upon its slavery-crusade against the South. 
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The object of this paper, however, is not to fight old battles 
over again, but to give to Northern readers as succinctly as possible 
a Southern view of the negro character—in other words, the view 
presented by a life-study of the race at close quarters. To show what 
might be called the natural correspondence between the negro as he 
is and the system of government under which he is held; and so 
describe the actual working of the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States. 

One prefatory word of explanation: In all that follows I have 
reference, not to rare and exceptional cases of negro development, 
but to the average negro who is the one type and representative 
of his race. 

The most salient points of the negro character may be sum- 
marised in a sentence: He is a full-grown child, but.a child with an 
ineradicable substratum of savagery underlying his surface char- 
teristics. §trange as it may seem, the negro’s peculiarities are to 
this day wholly unknown to the great majority of the people of these 
United States. To the Northern and Western troops of the Spanish- 
American war their sojourn in the camps of the South was a revela- 
tion completely revolutionizing their preconceived ideas of the negro 
race. And these peculiarities it is, which cast a side-light on that 
occasional resort to lynch-law for which the Old South was so ve- 
hemently abused. It is to be distinctly understood, -however, that 
the “lynch-law” of ante-bellum days stood simply for certain, sum- 
mary justice, not for the diabolical cruelties now associated with its 
name. 

Briefly we dwell upon this point. Owing to the peculiar men- 
tal constitution of the negro, the publicity and formalities attendant 
upon a trial conducted according to established usages of law make 
such a trial positively attractive to him, as ministering to his egre- 
gious vanity and love of scenic effect. While it is a well-established 
fact that from the time sentence of capital punishment is passed 
upon him, the negro criminal (whatever the atrocity of his crime 
may have been) is regarded by himself and his race as a hero and 
a martyr who is going from the gallows “straight to glory.” In 
short, the prospcet of a public, spectacular death, so far from being 
a terror to the negro, actually possesses a strange sort of fascination 
for him! I do not mean to say that a negro would voluntarily elect 
to be hanged, even with all the pomp and circumstance usually ac- 
companying such a function. But I do say that the fear of being 
hanged in an orthodox way is not operative in restraining him from 
crime, while the certainty of being so hanged is a phase of “the 
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inevitable” to which he resigns himself with a degree of philosophy 
truly marvellous to the white man. When specially drastic measures 
were required, therefore, resort was occasionally had to this secret, 
speedy and (to the negro mind) most terror-inspiring form of jus- 
tice—lynch-law. 

Parenthetically, it has been asserted that the hideous cruelties 
too often practised nowadays by lynchers at the South are “a part 
of the horrible heritage of slavery, and all its incalculable evils.” 
But these are rather to be regarded as part of “the heritage” of 
“reconstruction” and all its attendant horrors, from which—if ever 
—it will take the South generations to recover. The conditions im- 
posed upon the Southern States at the close of the Civil War were 
as utterly abhorrent to reason and common sense as they were ab- 
normal, and could only endure so long as force was employed to 
maintain them. And although this state of things no longer exists 
the evils it has left behind it as a baleful legacy are sown broadcast 
over the land. 

Chief among these evils may be reckoned on the one side the very 
marked increase of crime produced by the absence of former re- 
straints which has quickened into life the dormant savagery of the 
blacks. And, on the other, the growing sense of insecurity on the 
part of the whites, owing to their loss of assured control. When 
these two facts are taken into consideration, human nature being 
what it is, the temptation is great where opportunity arises to ex- 
ercise undue severity, in other words under such conditions, punish- 
ment was a tendency to degenerate into retaliation. That negro 
criminals are far more severely treated now than in the old days of 
slavery is an indisputable fact, of which a most striking proof is 
afforded by the official reports of the attempted negro insurrection 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1820. No provocation to exer- 
cise cruelty could ever have been given to the whites greater than 
that furnished by this plot. Yet, while adopting measures stringent 
enough to prevent a repetition of the horror, in the trial of the crim- 
inals all legal formalities were duly observed, nor was justice un- 
tempered by mercy. Only the ring-leaders were sentenced to the 
gallows. Those next in guilt were deported from the country. And 
the large majority of the slaves whose complicity in the plot was 
proved to be the result of ignorance were freely pardoned. Nor was 
this leniency to be laid to the account of commercial considerations 
—the dollars-and-cents value of the slaves outweighing in the bal- 
ance of public opinion the heinousness of their crime against the 
community, for in true-born Southerners of those old days the com- 
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mercial instinct was wholly undeveloped. It was entirely the re- 
sult of fair-minded sifting of evidence under the strongest provoca- 
tion, with a leaning towards the side of mercy. Such, when full 
power was hers, was the way in which the slave-holding South 
dealt with her negro criminals. 

But to return to our subject proper from this digression. I 
have said that in many of his characteristics the negro strongly 
resembles a child, both his virtues and his vices belonging to an 
immature stage of mental development. He is affectionate, confid- 
ing, dependent, kind-hearted, open-handed, and, in his normal state, 
easily amenable to control. He is lazy, thriftless, excitable, unrelia- 
ble, irresponsible, short-sighted—his mental horizon being bounded 
by the day. 

Hence, to the negro, the institution of slavery, so far from being 
prejudicial, was actually beneficial in its effects, in that, as a strictly 
paternal form of government, it furnished that combination of 
wise control and kind compulsion which is absolutely essential to 
his development and well-being. 

“Were the Southern view of the negro the correct view, then 
was the abolition of slavery the greatest evil that ever befell this 
country,” wrote a Northern journalist, under the impression that he 
was using a reductio ad absurdum argument which effectually settled 
the whole matter. In point of fact, however, his statement is a cor- 
rect one as far as the negro is concerned. It is the Southern white. 
not the Southern black, who has been benefitted by emancipation! 
For generations the South has sustained the burden of slavery im- 
posed upon her entirely without her own volition. And although the 
questionable manner in which that burden was removed involved 
loss and entailed suffering, I believe I am justified in the assertion 
that not one former slave-holder in a thousand would be willing to 
go back to the old order of things and place his neck again under the 
yoke. Not that these men regarded slavery then, or regard it now, 
as a wrong against the negro, but they felt it to be a tremendous, 
almost crushing weight resting upon their own shoulders. They 
knew and acknowledged that in the sight of the Almighty they 
were their brother’s keeper, and were accountable to Him for that 
brother’s physical and moral well-being. The slave-holder was born 
into the world with an hereditary load descending upon him. He 
was handicapped in the race of life by the duty of supporting and 
providing for the necessities of so many helpless beings from whose 
claims upon him he could not escape and of whom he could not free 
himself. It is true the law permitted a master to sell his slave, but 
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practically this solution of the difficulty was seldom resorted to, 
As a rule, the master considered himself as bound to his slaves for 
life. Whatever their faults or shortcomings might be, it never oc- 
curred to him to sunder the tie between then ; he simply tried to make 
the best of the situation. And his negroes knew that for life they 
were sure of being fed, and clothed, and sheltered, and doctored, 
entirely irrespective of their own deservings. For so long as the 
system lasted the combined forces of conscience and public opinion 
compelled the slave-owner to consider and secure the welfare of his 
people, even at the expense of his own comfort and convenience. T'o 
do him justice, however, this outside pressure was seldom required 
to insure the performance of his obligations towards his dependents. 
It would, no doubt, be a difficult task to convince Northern readers 
of the strength of the tie which generally bound together a maste: 
and his slaves. Yet that such a tie existed is an indisputable fact. 

On the other hand, I do not attempt to deny that negroes were 
sometimes harshly treated. Nay, that occasionally they were sub- 
jected to actual physical cruelties. But such instances of inhumanity 
were extremely rare, and the full weight of an outraged public sen- 
timent was invariably brought to bear with crushing effect upon the 
delinquent. 

As with institutions of all times, and of all lands, the system of 
slavery was liable to abuses. But, contrary to the received opinions 
of the outside world at large, these abuses were reduced to a mini- 
mum by carefully planned checks and safeguards, both social and 
legal. Had that outside world but acquainted itself with the con- 
ditions which actually existed within Southern borders, what a vast 
amount of sectional bitterness would have been saved. And how 
many years of national prosperity would have been added to the 
annals of the American Commonwealth! 














ERRATA 


Insert on page 611, between lines 14 and 15, the following line 
which accidentally dropped out: 


“liberty into that of license. The pendulum of sovereignty” 


On page 614 of the same article, line 5, should read “epidermis” 
for “epirermis,” and line 11 from below should read “civilisations” 
for “‘civilsations.” 

Further the name of the artist who painted the frontispiece should 
read “Merson,” not ‘‘Meson.”’ 








AMERICAN POLITY. 


BY LEE WALDORF, PH. B. (SYR.) 


NLIMITED negro suffrage has failed. By a recent decision of 

the United States Supreme Court, the Fifteenth Amendment 

has been rendered inoperative. It is unnecessary to go into the de- 
tails of history to show how the Constitutional Amendments per- 
taining to the negro were brought about: it is unnecessary to call to 
mind that the Emancipation Proclamation was a war measure, and 
that the amendments resulting therefrom were “war amendments” 


---enactments which were passed as party measures, under exasperat- 
ing circumstances and in the spirit of revenge. It is sufficient to 
know that the historian of the future must characterize this attempt 
to bestow unqualified suffrage upon the ignorant negro as one of 
the most stupendous mistakes in American government. 

We have at last become conscious of the error of attempting to 
place the ballot in the hands of those who convert the meaning of 
was drawn to one side. It was the legislation of our fathers. We 
are to deal with the question anew ; and if we allow this pendulum to 
swing to the other side and to the other extreme, we will perhaps 
commit an act which savors more of fateful nature than that which 
our fathers committed. We would be compelled to meet the charge 
of tyranny. This is odious. It is oppressive, retrogressive, and 
dangerous. 

Now that we have learned something of the pernicious influence 
arising from the privilege of a free ballot, we should profit by this 
knowledge. This does not mean that we are to undo all that has 
been done. We are to undo simply that which we have found to be 
detrimental to American polity. It has been learned that the right 
of suffrage has been given to individuals who have been unable tu 
use it to advantage. American polity demands that these individuals 
be deprived of the privileges which they abuse; but bear in mind that 
it is the incompetent individual, not a faction, not a caste, not a race, 
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that is to be disfranchised. Our injunction is this: each and every 
individual should be disfranchised until he offers some evidence of 
fitness, until he evinces a real desire to acquaint himself with the 
duties of a sovereign, until he gives some external proof of ability 
to use sovereign power in behalf of self-government. 

The moment an individual gives proper evidence of ability, in- 
tegrity and intellect sufficient to assure wholesome action in the work 
of government, he should be endowed with the sacred privilege 
of franchise. The basal principle of our government is co-operation. 
It is, therefore, our conception of individual sovereignty and its func- 
tions which so clearly differentiates the occidental from the oriental 
and many European methods of government. Intelligent co-opera- 
tion is the woof of our political fabric. The idea of supervision, of 
sumptuary laws, and of paternal restriction is un-American. Our 
government is not of the paternal type; and it is the care of the 
present and succeeding generations to see that it does not become 
paternal. The life-blood of the American polity should flow not 
merely through the veins and arteries of one of the important mem- 
bers that forms only a component part of its unity, but through the 
whole organism in its entirety. Our government is a government of 
all the people. All who can give wholesome co-operation, all who 
can labor intelligently in the art of government, are needed to bring 
this American pinciple of government to its highest perfection. No 
individual who can render such assistance can be spared. The 
ground-work of our government is self-government—a form of gov- 
ernment which, we are pleased to think, graces modern history. 

The South may make laws disfranchising the black men. It 
should do so. These laws, nevertheless, should be framed with the 
idea of disfranchising not merely the black men, but with the idea 
of disqualifying any man who can not or does not properly wield 
sovereign power. If there are white men who are mentally or mor- 
ally incapable of acting as sovereigns in their own microcosmi: 
spheres of life, they, in accompaniment with the black men, should 
be denied the right of suffrage. This conception is Pan-American. 
It applies both to the Africanized states of the South and to the 
foreignized cities of the North. Justice requires, and our polity de- 
mands, that both black and white men who can not grasp the mean- 
ing of sovereignty, and act in accordance with the spirit of sovereign- 
ty, should be deprived of the right of abusing this sacred power. 

We hasten to assert, however, that to be truly expressive of the 
spirit of liberty, the American republic must grant the sacred right 
of suffrage to every American citizen who is competent to cast an 
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intelligent ballot ; and to accord the competency to hold office to any 
American elector who is qualified to perform the requisite duties 
thereof. These are concepts of American liberty. On the other 
hand, in order to preserve its own integrity, to guard against the 
abuses which inhere in a democracy, and at the same time to 
strengthen the principles which have been so instrumental in mak- 
ing our political system the cynosure of attraction to all nations, the 
ballot must be denied to those who abuse their sacred rights. These 
are conceptions of American statesmanship and American prudence. 

These two thoughts, theory and practice, should ever be linked 
together. They will not admit of separation. The one is a guaran- 
tee against caste authority and the despotic tyranny which arises 
from arbitrary use of power. The other is a safe-guard against 
mob action and the lawless tyranny which issue from irresponsible 
rule. 

The notion of individual sovereignty, at one time, may move 
in this direction and at another time in that direction; but the os- 
cillation should only be a movement that registers a lively apprecia- 
tion of the question at issue. . Now forward, and now backward, now 
enfranchising and now disfranchising—thus the movement of suf- 
frage in a wholesome state should ever respond to the conditions 
which seem to affect the body politic. 

We may justly infer, therefore, that it will be only after the 
most careful and thorough consideration that the proper boundries 
of a zone on the subject of suffrage can be determined—and this 
only for the time being. Though it was a great error to give a free 
ballot to the negro slave, it will perhaps be a greater error to take 
unconditionally the ballot from the negro citizen. Enfranchisement 
should have been given with restriction. Disfranchisement should 
be enacted with careful limitation. Moderation is the maxim we 
should follow in this subtle, delicate and far-reaching question of 
negro suffrage. 

Though the great mass of negroes have perhaps failed to grasp 
the full meaning of liberty and sovereignty, yet there are many whom 
we should acknowledge as co-workers in the art of government. To 
withhold the ballot or to preclude the competent negro from the 
right to hold office is subverting the principles of republican govern- 
ment. There are no known qualities in pigment which should lead 
a reflective statesman either to give or to withhold the right of suf- 
frage. Pigment in any of its forms will not cause its possessor to 
be either eligible or ineligible to the right of an elector, much less 
to qualify or disqualify a man for the function of any office. 
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To disfranchise on the ground of physical attributes is impo- 
litic. Franchise enactments should deal with the psychical attain- 
ments. The ideal of American polity should be to recognize the 
intrinsic value, the wholesome merit of the individual—not the 
texture of the epirermis. The right to suffrage or the competency 
to hold office should no more be based upon the color of the skin 
than the tyranny of absolute rule upon the divine right of kings. 
Inherent. worth has a much more subtle conception than the external 
circumstances attending nativity. Intellect and moral excellencies 
are the qualities which count in the drama of life, and in the art of 
government. 

The government of the American commonwealth should ever 
stand for self-government: This is the only government that is truly 
expressive of liberty. The principles of the American system of 
political science should stand for all eternity in opposition to the 
walls, the barriers, the oppression and restriction of the Old World. 
Let the principles of our political system carry us ever on to a fuller 
richer and deeper content of the words of Lincoln: “A government 
of the people, by the people and for the people.” With this beacoa 
as a guiding principle in our political life, the door of opportunity 
will ever stand ajar; as if beckoning, even to the street urchin of in- 
herent worth, or another Booker T. Washington to come and carve 
on the tablet of fame. 

In bold relief to the caste system of the Orient, to the empires 
which have flourished and decayed, and to the arrested civilsations 
which stand today as ominous omens to circumscribed statesman- 
ship, “the door of hope,” the “door of opportunity,” should be made 
symbolic of American polity,—a polity in which every man may be 
a miniature king; a polity in which sovereignty may reside in every 
individual ; a polity in which men, however, are not made sovereigns 
by the incidents of birth, but allowed to become sovereigns from 
sterling worth. To every American citizen, therefore, who has 
the character, the intellect, and the will to qualify for competency ir 
self-government, let the right of sovereignty be accorded irrespec- 
tive of “race, color, or previous conditions of servitude.” 

















THE JAPANESE FLORAL CALENDAR. 
BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M. A. 
X. THE MAPLE. 


S we have already stated, the Japanese word hana is much more 

comprehensive in meaning than the English word “flower,” 

and includes also grasses and leaves. It is for that reason, there- 

fore, that the maple, with its beautiful leaves, may be treated under 
our general heading. 

Tt is, however, an open question whether the maple should be 
treated this month or next. In Japanese calendars generally, the 
chrysanthemum is put down for the ninth month (0. c.) ,or Oc- 
tober, and the maple for the tenth month (0. c.), or November. 
But, as the Emperor’s birthday comes on November 3, and the 
chrysanthemum is an imperial badge, we have reserved that flower 
for next month. Moreover, it is during the month of October, ac- 
cording to the Hand Book of Japan, that the famous saeiee of 
Nikko and Tatta should be visited. 

The maple is also given the name of “poison-dispelling plant,” 
because “there is an idea that the maple absorbs all poison and in- 
fection from the air.” Mr. Conder also informs us that “this is 
one of the most important flowerless trees, the branches of which 
are used as ‘flowers’ in Japanese compositions.” It is appropriate 
to use it in combination with the chrysanthemum (white or yellow) ; 
and a painting of a stag requires maples in association with it. 

But if we may believe Miss Scidmore, the maple has also its 
more practical use; for “the coquette sends her lover a leaf or 
branch of maple to signify that, like it, his love has changed.”* 
And when a blush of modesty spreads over a maiden’s cheek, the 
Japanese say that “she is scattering red leaves on her face.” And 
a small delicate hand is called “a hand like a maple leaf.” 


* Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
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Not only the Japanese landscape, but also Japanese literature. 
is resplendent with momiji. The famous collection of One Hun- 
dred Poems contains six which celebrate the beauties of the autumn 
leaves, especially the maples. One of these, by the well-known 
Narihira, was as follows: 


“O Tatsuta! when the autumnal flow 
I watch of thy deep, ruddy wave, 
E’en when the stern gods long ago 
Did rule, was ne’er beheld so brave, 
So fair a stream as thine, I vow.”* 








MAPLE LEAVES IN THE VILLA OF MR. SHIBUSAWA AT OJI. 


“Beautiful is the Tatsuta 
With Autumn’s brightest weaving; 
If I cross the stream, 
Alas! the brocade will be rudely rent.” 


The comparison of the leaves to brocade (mikishi) seems to 
be quite common. Another of the Hundred Poems reads as fol- 
lows: 

“By the wind-storm’s blast 


From Mimuro’s mountain-slopes, 


* Translation by Mr. F. V. Dickins. 
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Maple leaves are torn, 
And, as (rich) brocades .are wrought 
On blue Tatta’s quiet stream. 


“My wandering feet 
So rudely tear 
The carpet red 
Of rich brocade 
O’er Mimuro spread. 


“In a mountain stream, 
Builded by the busy wind, 

Is a wattled barrier drawn, 
Yet it is but maple leaves, 

Powerless to flow away. 


“In the mountain depths, 

Treading through the crimson leaves, 
Cries the wandering stag. 

When I hear the lonely cry, 
Sad—how sad—the autumn is!’’* 





* Translation by Prof. Clay MacCauley. 
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ELIE METCHNIKOFF AND THE CAUSE OF 
SENILE DECADENCE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


F LIE Metchnikoff, one of the most prominent disciples of Pas- 
teur, has taken his place as Director of the Pasteur Institute. 
Born in Kharkoff, Little Russia, and having studied in several 
German universities under the most prominent bacteriologists and 
zoologists, he became Professor of Zoology and comparative Anat- 
omy at Odessa. "The unpleasant political conditions of Russia in- 
duced him to leave his native country and settle in Paris, where he 
became Director of the Municipal Bacteriological Laboratory, and 
finally was called to replace the great master, the founder of a new 
conception in bacteriological science, Pasteur. 

Metchnikoff devoted special attention to the life of microbes 
that inhabit living bodies, and he discovered the significance of the 
white blood corpuscles which are really independent little creatures 
that serve as scavengers in our bodily system. Their presence is 
indispensable for the preservation of health, yet they may become 
injurious if they have no longer the food necessary for their pres- 
ervation. In that case they will attack the higher tissues and will 
thus cause all kinds of diseases. These investigations led up to 
a study of the causes of senility, for Metchnikoff regards the sev- 
eral symptoms of old age as a consequence of hypertrophy of the 
white corpuscles which, having vanquished and devoured their 
natural enemies, the microbes, are now obliged for lack of food to 
attack the nobler organs of the human frame. In this capacity they 
are called phagocytes, and by debilitating the vitality of the heart, 
the brains, the lungs, the kidneys, they introduce a slow but in- 
evitable decay of the whole system. 

Man thinks himself to be a unit and naturally regards the 
organs of his body as parts of his being, but if we contemplate the 
process of life through the spectacles of the bacteriologist, the 
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unity of man’s existence, especially the sentiments, the thoughts, 
the volitions, are lost sight of, and we have before us a tumultuous 
world of innumerable little beings the interests of which are strongly 
opposed to each other, and who wage among themselves a contin- 
uous internecine war. We will let Mr. Metchnikoff explain his 
theory in his own words. He says in his book :* 

“A conflict takes place in old age between the higher elements 
and the simpler or primitive elements of the organism, and the 
conflict ends in the victory of the latter. This victory is signalized 
by a weakening of the intellect, by digestive troubles, and by lack 
of sufficient oxygen in the blood. The word conflict is not used 
metaphorically in this case. It is a veritable battle that rages in 
the innermost recesses of our beings. Distributed through every 
part of our bodies are certain cells which fulfil special functions of 
their own. They are capable of independent movement, and also 
of devouring all sorts of solid matter, a capacity which has gained 
them their name phagocytes or voracious cells. The function these 
phagocytes fulfil is a very important one, for it is they that congre- 
gate in vast numbers around microbes or other harmful intruders, 
in order to devour them. Effusions of blood and other elements, 
on penetrating to parts of the body where their presence is disad- 
vantageous, are absorbed by these phagocytes. In cases of apo- 
plexy, where blood is shed into a part of the brain, setting up 
paralysis, the phagocytes cluster round the clot and devour the 
blood corpuscles it has encased. This absorption is a lengthy pro- 
cess, but by degrees, as the pressure of the effusion of blood is 
removed from the brain, and paralysis disappears, the health of the 
organism may become completely restored, recovery in such a case 
being due to the work of the phagocytes. 

“The phagocytes may be divided into small active phagocytes, 
generally known as the microphags, and larger phagocytes called 
macrophags, which are sometimes active and sometimes still. The 
former, which are produced in the marrow of the bones, circulate 
freely in the blood, and occur as some of the white blood corpuscles, 
or leucocytes. They are distinguishable by their oval shape which 
facilitates their easy passage through the smaller blood-vessels, and 
allows of their accumulating in great numbers in the exudations 
that form around microbes. These exudations may be formed ex- 


*The Nature of Man. Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. The English 
translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M. A., D. Sc. Oxon., Secretary 
of the Zoological Society of London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London. The Knickerbocker Press. 1903. 
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tremely rapid, and so may arrest infection in the case of many dis- 
eases. The microphags may be said to rid us of the microbes, and 
the macrophags to heal mechanical injuries, such as hemorrhages, 
wounds, and so forth. Macrophags possess a single unlobulated 
nucleus, and occur as white corpuscles in the blood, lymph, and 
exudations, or as the fixed cells in connective tissues, the spleen, 
and the lymphatic glands, etc. 

“The phagocytes are endowed with a sensitiveness of their 
own, and by means of a sense of smell or taste are able to recog- 
nize the nature of their surroundings. According to the impression 
made upon this sense, they approach the object which arouses it, 
exhibit indifference to it, or withdraw from its vicinity. When, 
however, an infectious microbe finds its way into the body, the 
microphags are attracted by its excretions and swarm into the 
exudations surrounding it. 

“The macrophags play a very important part in bringing about 
senile decay. The atrophy of the kidneys in old persons is attrib- 
utable to their agency. They accumulate in large quantities in 
these organs clustering round about the renal tubes which they ulti- 
mately cause to disappear. Having appropriated the place of the 
renal tubes, the macrophags proceed to form connective tissue, 
which thus takes the place of the normal renal tissue. A similar 
process occurs in the other organs that degenerate in old age. In 
the brains of old persons and animals, for instance, it is known that 
a number of nervous cells are surrounded and devoured by macro- 
phags. Judging from the investigations mentioned above, I think I 
am justified in asserting that senile decay is mainly due to the de- 
struction of the higher elements of the organism by macrophags. 
This conclusion has been confirmed by means of direct observation, 
which was the more necessary as it is contrary to the opinions of 
some biologists. 

“Hair, before it has lost its color, is full of pigment scattered 
throughout the two layers of which each hair is composed. At a 
given moment, the cells of the central cylinder of a hair become 
active and proceed to devour all the pigment within their reach. 
Once they are filled with colored particles, these cells, which are a 
variety of macrophag (generally called pigmentophags or more 
properly speaking chromophags), become migratory, and, quitting 
the hair, either find their way under the skin or leave the body. 
The coloring matter of the hair is removed in this way by chromo- 
phags, leaving the hair colorless. 

“The process by which hair becomes white is of importance, 
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because it shows that the activity of the macrophags is a dominant 
factor in bringing about senile decay. The brittleness of old peo- 
ple’s bones is probably due to a similar cause, i. e., to the absorption 
and destruction of the framework brought about by macrophags 
invading the layers of bone. There is still much that remains un- 
known in this subject, which is well worthy of special research. 

“The activity acquired by macrophags during old age is closely 
connected with the phenomena that are characteristic of certain 
chronic complaints. Sclerosis in old persons belongs to the same 
category as organic sclerosis, which may be set up by various mor- 
bid influences. The analogy between senile decay of the kidneys 
and chronic nephritis, commonly called interstitial nephritis, is in- 
contestable. The destruction of nervous cells through the agency 
of macrophags, which we have already mentioned as occurring in 
old age, is equally a symptom of several diseases of the nervous 
centres, such as general paralysis of the insane. Arterial sclerosis 
in old persons is actually an inflammatory disease, similar to the 
inflammation of the arteries set up by other maladies. 

“The similarity between senility and disease has long been 
recognized, and partly accounts for the repugnance we all expe- 
rience at the approach of old age. In childhood and early youth 
people regard themselves as older than they really are, and long 
to be ‘grown up,’ but having once arrived at man’s estate they do 
not wish to grow old. An instinctive feeling tells us that there is 
something abnormal in old age. It cannot be regarded as a part 
of healthy physiological function. 

“No doubt, because old age is the inevitable lot of mankind, 
it may be termed normal, in the same fashion as we call the pains 
of childbirth normal, since few women escape them. In both cases, 
however, we have to deal with pathological rather than physiological 
conditions. Just as every effort is made to relieve the suffering 
woman in labor, so it is natural to try to suppress the evils accom- 
panying old age, but whereas in childbirth an anesthetic affords 
relief, old age is a chronic malady, a remedy for which is much 
harder to find. We have seen that in old age a struggle takes place 
between the higher elements and the phagocytes, the end being 
usually a weakening in vitality of the former, while the activity of 
the latter is enormously increased. 

“It would appear, arguing from this, that one means of fight- 
ing against old age, pathologically speaking, would be to strengthen 
the higher elements of the organism, and to weaken the aggressive 
capacities of the phagocytes. Let me at once warn the reader that 
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this is not presented as a definite, but as a possible solution of.the 
problem, and is offered for consideration like many other hypotheses 
on scientific questions. The properties of cellular elements are 
easily changed when subjected to various influences, and it is there- 
fore not irrational to seek some means of strengthening the blood 
corpuscles, nerve cells, liver cells, muscular fibres of the heart, and 
so forth. The task has become easier since the discovery of serums 
that have specific actions on the tissues.” 

Metchnikoff’s plan to counteract the evils of old age is natu- 
rally two-fold. We must prevent the entrance of injurious microbes 
and we must strengthen the higher tissues which are apt to lose 
their power of resistance. Professor Metchnikoff, in explaining 
the differences of the human organism, points out the weakness of 
the intestines by the large size of the cecum. He says: 

“Tt is to be noticed that many birds in which the duration of 
life is long do not possess a cecum, the portion of the alimentary 
canal that contains most bacteria. Examination of the intestinal 
contents of parrots shows that there exist in these birds very few 
microbes. A comparative study shows plainly that the existence 
of an abundant intestinal flora, useless for digestion, helps to shorten 
life by producing bacterial poisons which weaken the higher ele- 
ments and strengthen the phagocytes. 

“The human race has inherited from its ancestors an enormous 
large intestine and conditions favorable to the life of bacteria. It 
has to endure the disadvantages of this heritage On the other hand, 
the brain of man is very highly developed, and with the increase 
of intellectual power has come a consciousness of old age and death. 
Our strong will to live is opposed to the infirmities of age and the 
shortness of life. Here lies the greatest disharmony of the constitu- 
tion of man. 

“If we desired to make the phenomena of old age physiological 
rather than pathological, it would be necessary to reduce the evils 
arising from the presence of a large intestine. It is impossible, I 
may at once say, to wait for the operation of forces independent of 
the human will and that might lead to the suppression of an organ 
which has become useless. Man, guided by exact science, must 
strive to accelerate or anticipate such a result. In’ spite of the 
progress of surgery, I do not expect to find in our time that the 
large intestine will be removed by operation. Perhaps in the distant 
future such a proceeding will become normal. For the present it 
is more reasonable to attack the harmful microbes of the large in- 
testine. In the varied flora of that region there exist microbes 
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termed anzrobic, because they are able to live in the absence of free 
oxygen, obtaining what they require by the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter. Such decomposition is attended by fermentations and 
putrefactions, and the production of poisons, such as the alkaloids 
(ptomains), fatty acids, and even true toxins. 

“Rovighi, an Italian physician, drank daily a litre and a half 
of kephir, a preparation made by subjecting milk to lactis acid and 
alcoholic fermentations. He found that in a few days the products 
of intestinal putrefaction in his urine either disappeared or were 
greatly reduced. 

“Tt is plain, then, that the slow intoxications that weaken the 
resistance of the higher elements of the body and that strengthen 
the phagocytes may be arrested by the use of kephir, or still better 
by soured milk. The latter differs from kephir in that it contains 
no alcohol, and alcohol in course of time diminishes the vitality of 
some important cells in the body. The presence of a number of 
lactic acid bacteria is inimical to the growth of the bacteria of 
putrefaction, and so is of great service to the organism. 

“But it is not enough merely to introduce useful microbes into 
the body. We must also prevent the entrance of ‘wild’ microbes, 
many of which are harmful. Soil, especially when it has been 
manured, contains large numbers of microbes, some of which are 
harmful. Bienstock found that the soil of the strawberry beds in 
his garden contained the bacilli of tetanus. For three weeks he 
swallowed some of this soil, but found that the bacteria were de- 
stroyed in his intestines, which he attributed to the action of the 
normal bacterial inhabitants of the alimentary canal. It is probable 
that if this arresting action were weakened the body would be in- 
fected by tetanus from the spores of the tetanus microbe swallowed 
with earth or strawberries or green vegetables. Moreover, besides 
the organisms of tetanus, there are many other dangerous anzrobic 
bacteria in manured garden soil. 

“Obviously we should eat no raw food, but confine our diet 
rigidly to food that has been thoroughly cooked or sterilized. The 
exclusion of ‘wild’ microbes and the introduction of beneficial 
microbes, such as those of lactic acid fermentation, must be of great 
‘service to health. I know of individuals who have derived great 
benefit from such a regimen. 

“Science, even in its present imperfect condition, has many 
weapons by which to prevent or at least diminish the slow and 
chronic poisoning of the organism that leads eventually to the de- 
generation of the higher elements. When these elements are being 
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destroyed by syphilis or alcoholism the struggle must be directed 
against these evils. It is long since we have known how to do 
this ; that success has not been greater is due to the carelessness of 
the people who are concerned. 

“To strengthen the resistance of the higher elements and to 
transform the ‘wild’ population of the intestine into a cultured 
population, these are the means by which the pathological symptoms 
may be removed from old age, and by which, in all probability, the 
life of man may be considerably increased.” 

Elie Metchnikoff is a great enthusiast as to the significance of 
science. He dwells on the conflict between traditional religion and 
modern science, and he proposes to replace the former by the latter. 
He says, referring to his book: 

“If it be true that man cannot live without faith, this volume, 
when the age of faith seemed gone by, has provided a new faith, 
that in the all-powerfulness of science.” 

It is perhaps natural that Metchnikoff, being so absorbed in 
the problems of his specialty, overlooks the significance of man’s 
psychical and intellectual being. He says: “Too much in man is 
purely physical system, a commonwealth of microbes.” If he had 
devoted the same painstaking labor to an investigation of the func- 
tions of man’s soul, he would probably have modified some of his 
expressions, though the results of his specific labors might have re- 
mained the same. Man’s soul is not the sum-total of microbic life, 
but a new factor that is super-imposed upon it through their co- 
operation. It is a new department that appears in the world of 
physiological life, and the phenomena of its ultimate constituents 
only furnish the pedestal upon which it is erected. While some of 
the labors of Metchnikoff may have to be supplanted,* while in 
some of his conclusions he may be too optimistic, especially in his 
suggestion that at some distant future mankind should be able to 
prolong life indefinitely, we gladly recognize in him a genuine scien- 
tist and a worthy successor of Pasteur. 

Metchnikoff concludes his book with the following sentences: 

“If there can be formed an ideal able to unite men in a kind of 
religion of the future, this ideal must be founded on scientific 
principles. And if it be true, as has been asserted so often, that 
man can live by faith alone, the faith must be in the power of 
science.” 


* Metchnikoff follows De Vries in assuming a sudden transition from 
monkey to man. Here we agree, but we deem several theories of Metchni- 
koff (e. g., his explanation of the origin of the hymen) as vagaries. 
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THREE BUDDHIST STANZAS. 
DONE. INTO ENGLISH VERSE AND SET TO MUSIC BY PAUL CARUS. 
The Significance of Self. 
waa Fa Wd WHat Ufefaagia | 
Baa WHA WG Waatsa fagqoyfa | 
ufe wafe wat asst we fadtua cn 


Dhammapada, 165. 


“By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can and no one may: 

We ourselves must walk the path, 
Buddhas merely teach the way.” 
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Buddhist Ethics. 
VIE BHCG HIAG FTI | 
afenaitateat Ud agrrarey wut 


Dhammapada, 183 


“Commit no wrong, but good deeds do, 
And let thy heart be pure. 

All Buddhas teach this doctrine true 
Which will for aye endure.” 





Com - mit no wrong, but good deedsdo, And let thy heart be pure; 









All Bud-dha’steachthis doc-trine true, Which will for aye en - dure. 
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Buddhist Doxology. 
fer aufa wifeet <i sonia efear | 
augt afaat aufa erat acta ager | 
ay weaaecred get aafa Amer nw 


Dhammapada, 367. 


“Bright shineth the sun in his splendor by day 

And bright the moon’s radiance by night, 

Bright shineth the hero in battle array, 

And the sage in his thought shineth bright. 

But by day and by night, none so glorious, so bright, 
As Lord Buddha, the source of all spiritual light.” 


Bright shi - neth the sun in his splen - dor by day, And 
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A CENTURY OF EXPANSION, DESCRIBED BY AN AMERICAN 
JOURNALIST. 


Willis Fletcher Johnson, A.M., L.H.D., one of the members of the 
staff of the New York Tribune, has published a book under the title A Cen- 
tury of Expansion, in which he familiarises his readers with American his- 
tory from the view-point of its continual growth. He recapitulates in terse 
outlines the significance of the discovery and colonisation of America. He 
shows how the doors were opened to the world, and how the Spanish in- 
fluence was gradually overcome by the English colonists, how the nation first 
grew, and how it expanded through and with its constitution. The prin- 
ciple of self-defence forced this youngest nation of the world to aggression, 
and the expansion of its life led to an expansion of its territories, not only 
over the continent but also to the Spanish Islands and mid-sea possessions. 
The spirit of the book is best characterised in the author’s own terms, who 
says in the preface: 

“The purport of the term ‘expansion’ is sometimes carelessly misunder- 
stood. It is, apparently, supposed to apply to nothing but acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and to that of recent date; to wit, our annexation of Porto Rico and 


*New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Limited. 1903. 
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the Philippines. Such a conception is inadequate and misleading. Ex- 
pansion is no new thing, and it is not measured by any geographical scale. 
Its history begins with the history of the nation, and both its causes and 
its effects are intimately intertwined with almost every fibre of our national 
being. The expansion of the human body is a process of physical growth 
which is maintained incessantly so long as vitality is in the ascendant. 
When growth ceases the man begins to die. 

“The same principle is applicable to:the state. Territorial expansion 
increases power, enlarges the sphere of activity, adds to responsibilities and 
duties, creates new problems for solution, leads to new relationships, and 
thus induces constitutional—that is, intellectual and moral—development of 
the nation. This is generally true of growing states. It is especially true 
of a new country under a constitutional government, in which the process 
of expansion began, practically, with the foundation of the state and has 
been maintained at intervals ever since. The history of American expansion 
is therefore something far more than a record of geographical extension, or 
even of wars and treaties. It involves the history, in large measure, of con- 
stitutional development and interpretation, of domestic institutions, of for- 
eign relations, and of our whole national life. 

“It aims to present the salient features of the great story, succinctly yet 
with sufficient comprehensiveness, at least, to suggest where it does not in- 
struct. It aims, moreover, to deal justly with the varying phases of the 
checkered story. For it is not all pride and sunshine. The nation has not 
always acted wisely and well. There are things to condemn as well as to 
commend. Acts are not always necessarily right, just because our country 
performs them. The best that we can claim, and we can truly claim it, is 
that, on the whole, our expansion has been a sound and beneficent growth, 
contributing to elevation of mind and spirit as well as to enlargement of 
area on the map of the world.” 

In the retrospect and prospect, Mr. Johnson gives a sensible explanation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the spirit of which he describes as follows: 

“Europe must not meddle with the domestic interests of the Americas, 
and in return the United States will not meddle with the domestic affairs 
of Europe. That is all. There is nothing in it that forbids European powers 
to make treaties with or wage war against American states, and as a matter 
of fact such treaties have been made and such wars have been waged without 
our protest. There is nothing to prevent European powers from collecting 
debts due them from. American states, or from holding the latter responsible 
for the discharge of international obligations, which also they have repeatedly 
done. Such affairs are not domestic to America, but are international in 
scope. Neither does the doctrine bar America from a certain participation 
in European affairs. ‘In the wars of the European powers, in matters re- 
lating to themselves, we have never taken any part.’ No. But we had 
taken part in European wars in matters relating to ourselves. We had sent 
fleets and an army to the Mediterranean, and to those North African states 
which were much more nearly a part of the European system than is eastern 
Asia. 

“The Monroe Doctrine, therefore, does not in either letter or spirit bar 
us out of Asia, unless we are to consider Asia a part of Europe, which would 
be absurd. Asia is left a neutral ground between Europe and America, in 
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which the latter has equal rights with the former, in both peace and war. 
America, just as much as Europe, is entitled to an open door in Asia for 
peaceful commerce, and, in emergency, she has an equal right to exert phys- 
ical force upon Asia for the attainment of her ends. This America has al- 
ready done, more than once. The ‘opening’ of Japan was acquiesced in by 
European powers, which profited from it. The ‘opening’ of Korea was not 
reckoned a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. Neither has our acquisition 
of the Philippines traversed that Doctrine in any sense. It is from it a mat- 
ter entirely apart.” 

His view of expansion may be considered as commonly accepted by the 
nation; at any rate the policy of the United States is forced to take the con- 
sequences of the situation. We cannot help growing, and so the old notion 
of restricting territorial acquisitions must be considered as antiquated. Mr. 
Johnson says: 

“The notion that America should refrain from taking part in so-called 
world politics is as mistaken as it is futile.” 

Under these principles the Spanish war and the acquisition of the Spanish 
islands, the protectorate of Cuba‘is fully justified. As to the other islands 
of the West Indias Mr. Johnson says: 

“The second island of the West Indias in point of size, Hayti, is now 
divided between two independent republics. They are pursuing a troubled 
course, which may decline into hopeless anarchy, or may happily lead up- 
ward into tranquil prosperity. If the latter, we shall be pleased to see them 
remain forever independent. If the former, it may become necessary for 
the United States to intervene and even to establish its authority over them. 
In any case, there must be an inexorable American prohibition of anything 
like European conquest or control of them. They must remain independent, 
and justify their independence, or else become territories of the United 
States.” 

The book is decidedly timely and is written in the proper spirit which 
neither echoes the sentiments of Jingoism nor the narrowness of the anti- 
expansionist who has no idea of the conditions of national growth and the 
duties of national life. 


THE HEBREW SECULAR LAW IN THE LIGHT OF COMPARATIVE 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


In the Jewish Conservator for June 17, A. H. Godbey discusses “The 
Making of Hebrew Secular Law,” arguing that a new source should be rec- 
ognized in the literary criticism of the Hebrew records. He suggests that the 
method heretofore pursued, of treating the laws for daily secular life as 
emanating from the same element in society that produced the primitive re- 
ligious law, and as possessing equal authority, is“open to criticism. 

“We know enough of simple clan and tribal life in all parts of the world 
to be able to trace with accuracy some phases of human development. In 
this primitive stage, the line between secular and sacred things is fairly dis- 
tinct. The functions of the chiefs, the elders, or the popular assembly, are 
quite definite. Intertribal wars, internal disputes, petty crimes and misde- 
meanors, divisions of property, are matters that concern the popular courts. 
The sacred class is concerned with its taboos, its magic, and its rituals. It 
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may be called upon to detect a criminal, to say whether omens are favorable 
for some proposed movement; it does not judge the thief, nor lead the ex- 
pedition.” ; 

The writer points out that there is always friction between the secular 
and sacred leaders: that there are frequent cases of encroachment of either 
upon the domain of the other; nevertheless there is no permanent fusion of 
function, owing in part to the vast difference in personal qualities required 
in each field of activity; nor does there seem to be confusion in the popular 
mind. The one class claims supernatural powers or authority: the judges of 
secular matters appeal to tradition. “It is the way of the fathers’—“it is 
contrary to the great charter,’—are but expressions of the fact of this ap- 
peal to tradition: 

“Sir H .S. Maine has told us how in India some new thing may be in- 
troduced into a retired peasant commune, where the simple principles of 
early Aryan law remain unchanged by the passage of millennia, and not 
buried by the superpositions of Brahmanism. The village elders must decide 
how the new thing shall be managed, what part each family must take or 
receive in responsibility or product; and after long discussion, their crude 
ideas of equity will reach a modus vivendi. But the reason always is, “That 
is the way our fathers did it.’ And such will be the verdict upon scores of 
things their fathers never heard of. * * * But the learned Brahmin, citing 
the same principle, will enounce it upon the authority of Menu: it is the 
sacred law. Clearly the idea of the sacredness of the law is far younger than 
primitive Aryan institutions.” 

The writer then suggests that the development of case-law, and of a 
body of men who expound the law, do not necessarily produce confusion of 
ceremonial law with secular. The critical factors here he thinks to be the 
right of appeal, and the stability of political organizations. “If the govern- 
ment be unstable, the monarch vacillating, the dynasty frequently changed, 
and social organization poor, the interpreters of the law may be eventually 
almost dictators: and if the sacred authorities continue to have some pres- 
tige after secular authorities are swept away, the very necessities of the 
situation may compel this class to render decisions upon cases and in ac- 
cordance with principles heretofore unfamiliar to them. Sheer necessity, 
again, would bring about their compilation of hand-books for their use, 
in which the old secular law and their own sacred code would be strangely 
intermingled. Such a work, by reason of a lack of minute technical famil- 
iarity with the secular law of the past, might be expected to contain what- 
ever the compilers could find upon the subject, without much regard to the 
age of the matter in question: and hence incongruous or even contradictory 
enactments might creep into the hand-book; while the modern student would 
be impressed with the idea that ritual was much more modern, and more 
highly developed, than the secular law. How critical a factor in literary 
compilation the loss of political independence would be, if accompanied by 
the perpetuation of old social and sacred institutions, will readily appear.” 

Mr. Godbey concludes then, that a law for secular life is considered 
sacred only because the administration of the law has finally passed into the 
hands of the sacred class, who claim for their decision the same prestige 
that is claimed for their authority in ceremonial matters. Also, that this 
confusion of functions is responsible for the stressing of ritual at the ex- 
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pense of justice, and vice versa. The secular lawyer and the ritualist nat- 
urally magnify their respective fields of activity. 

As historical illustrations of this development of law, Mr. Godbey sug- 
gests Brahminism, the Brehon law of the Celt, and the development of the 
Catholic Church. “When the empire of Rome went down before the bar- 
barians, the great bishops of Rome stepped into the breach. They overawed 
the barbarian horde bent upon plunder and sent it away. They helped to 
make provision for the famished and panic-stricken multitude. Without 
thought of self-aggrandizement at first, they labored for many needy secular 
interests; and all this time Rome was. in the world’s thought the center of 
law. In consequence, by the time order was restored, and society could be 
called stable once more, the great bishops of Rome surpassed in prestige and 
power the secular princes. The rest of the tale is familiar: we know how 
the sacred courts actually supplanted or absorbed the secular courts in some 
places, or claimed superior authority in others. But Rome represents the 
arrested development of the tendency we are considering. The empire fell 
too early. The Church was too young. The incoming hordes had not been 
assimilated in language, law, and institutions ere the task of dealing with 
them was thrown upon the Church. The work was too multifarious. The 
Papacy, however, all but succeeded. The final stage could not be reached: 
there was no literary fusion of civil and sacred law. The Church pro- 
duced her Brahminism, but could not attain Menu.” 

This finds a certain parallel in Hebrew history. The returned exiles 
find themselves without able secular leadership. The king and the judge 
have disappeared. It is the hour for the priest and the rabbin to wax strong 
at the expense of the older secular authorities: the Sanhedrin is the analogue 
of the Papal Curia. Yet the evolution was not premeditated. Ezekiel in 
Babylon compiled a code; but he did not make one for secular life, though 
Babylon afforded precisely the material needed. Clearly he did not think 
of secular law falling within priestly functions. The pre-exilic priest is con- 
tinually assailed by the prophet, because he does not instruct the people in 
secular righteousness. The secular law has no sanctity in the popular mind. 
When religious rites are observed most minutely, the prophet still cries aloud 
and spares not. The secular law is not of divine command: it consists of 
decisions and customs, and’ has grown up apart from the religious code. It 
is not surprising then that post-exilic compilations by priestly editors, de- 
vised for Palestinian necessities, contain rather primitive legislation. Ere 
this could be highly developed, the Jew was again under some one else’s 
civil law. The literary potpourri remained. 

Much more then must be conceded to the period of the Judges, in Mr. 
Godbey’s opinion, than has been usually hitherto. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of law in an agricultural community are developed very early. Ques- 
tions arise daily, and a modus vivendi is imperative; and such will be at- 
tained more speedily if the change from nomadic to agricultural life take 
place through settlement among an older agricultural people. The influence 
of older institutions is inevitable. The prophetic complaint at this point is 
familiar. Hence the name “Judges” must have been given to the great 
leaders of this period of settlement, because of an ineffaceable impression 
upon the minds of the people that this was their great civil-law making 
epoch. Could all decisions of these early leaders have disappeared, or been 
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easily displaced? For they would rank in their own day as our decisions 
of the Supreme Court rank. 

Mr. Godbey then points out that the “Book of the Covenant” of critical 
scholars contains a “Book of Decisions” (Ex. xxi-xxiii) that this code pertains 
to an agricultural people, knows nothing of commerce, knows no king, has no 
highly developed ritual or priesthood; it has not the refinements of sacred 
architecture: it has only three simple agricultural feasts. The criminal code 
is primitive; there are none of the peculiar interests of city life; woman 
seems viewed as a chattel to some extent. The writer concludes: 

“We have next to inquire if there is any body of men known to us who 
were more concerned about ‘the decisions and the consuetudinary law’ than 
about the sacred ritual. To ask the question suggests the answer. Should 
we endeavor to be more specific and indicate a definite person, we should 
say that a member of such party who had himself been a judge would be 
decidedly best fitted for the task of compilation; and he could give the 
civil law of the people, the manner of the kingdom, as definite a trend as 
the priest gave to. the ceremonial law. Whether he would have done so 
would. depend upon circumstances. Had he been cognizant of an attempt of 
a priestly clique to take the leadership, and of much consequent corruption 
against which no small effort of his own was directed, it seems improbable 
that he should have neglected to make any provision for such emergency. 
If we are told also that his sons were noted as not walking in his ways, 
there would be reason to think that his principles or decisions were be- 
coming fairly well known to the people. And in view of the complaint of 
the people, their desire to have a definite crystallization of the results of past 
growth, it seems probable that the retiring judge would have made provi- 
sion for his successor, that the latter might be able to walk in his ways. A 
handbook of his own precedents would have been of first importance. And 
when we add the popular tradition that he did write such a book (and there 
seems no good reason to discredit the tradition), we may surmise that the 
main elements of this ‘Book of Decisions,’ if not the entire collection, were 
compiled by Samuel the prophet. Finally, he is the great father and ideal 
of the prophetic party, who are ever insisting upon ‘the decisions and the 
consuetudinary law’: and he must have been associated in the minds of his 
successors with their great body of law.” 


DHARMAPALA’S MISSION IN INDIA, AND HIS LECTURE IN 
ALBERT HALL, CALCUTTA. 


The Anagarika Dharmapala is doing his best for the elevation of India. 
Though he is a Singhalese from Ceylon and not a Hindu from the valley of 
the Ganges, he takes a great interest in the country which gave birth to 
Buddha, his master and teacher. Having seen the enormous benefits of a 
thorough and scientific education, the Anagarika has decided to found a school 
in Isipatane, Benares, in which he proposes to teach poor children such arts 
and crafts as will enable them to become self-reliant men and women. We 
have before us reports of Indian newspapers discussing his plans and recapi- 
tulating an address of his, delivered on this subject in Albert Hall, Calcutta. 
For an explanation of his arguments and plans we give a résumé of Mr. 
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Dharmapala’s lecture, following mainly the account of the Indian Mirror of 
May 4, 1904: 

“The Anagarika Dharmapala in his lecture on Friday last, at Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, at the Wesaka festival, said that he had been devoting himself 
as a travelling student, working for the good of India, and that for ten years 
he had journeyed in the North, East, South, and West of India, and that hav- 
ing seen the wretchedness, the distressing poverty, the crass ignorance of the 
people, and the way: the poor children were neglected, he made up his mind to 
work for their elevation. 

“With this resolution he left India for Japan, to study the educational 
system of the Japanese. He gave a delightfully charming picture of the 
cheerful people of the land of the rising sun, where men, women, and chil- 
dren live such sober, artistic, refined, polite lives; of their daily work and 
progressive ways; of the schools, where children from five years of age are 
taught to be patriotic, useful, cleanly, diligent, and fearless. 

“In 1889, when Mr. Dhamapala first visited Japan, even lamps had to 
be imported from foreign countries, but in 1901, unaided, they were building 
battleships of 6000 tons in their own dockyards. This wonderful development 
made a great impression on his mind. He visited the trade schools, the com- 
mercial schools, the technical schools, the orphanages, where, at the expense 
of the Municipalities or State, and also by private contributions, orphans are 
taught the different arts and crafts. Youths were never found loafing in the 
streets, for all were active, and if they had no other work to do, their time 
would be spent in cleaning the doors, windows, glass-panes, or watering the 
streets in front of their houses. 

“Children are taken care of in Japan as a florist would of a flower, and 
floriculture is taught to every girl. Paper-making, soap-making, enamelling, 
mat-making, gardening, japannning, umbrella and fan-making, and various 
other things are taught in the different manual training schools. 

“The religion of the country, Mr. Dharmapala said, is Buddhism, and the 
activity of the people is due to Buddhism which came from India and taught 
the people arts and crafts, and gave them a religion. The pre-Buddhistic art 
was rude and clumsy. The development of the people is due to their religion 
which teaches the development of the individual. Buddha in the one word 
appamada, “non-delay,” expressed the essence of his religion. It is a religion 
that teaches a higher development according to the energetic effort one makes 
daily. There should be the overwhelming desire to do the good, to be great, 
to progress, to advance, and not remain without making strenuous exertion. 
Desire to progress is absolutely essential, and according to the desires and 
the exertions one makes, his development takes place. 

“When Mr. Dharmapala had finished his description of Japan, he gave 
a pleasant picture of American school life with its beautifully constructed 
palatial buildings, where the children from their fifth year are given a free 
education, the State providing them with books, pens, paper, ink, etc., free. 
The children of the immigrants that come to the United States from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, 
Italy, Austria, and even India, are received and educated free. 900 million 
rupees are spent yearly for the education of 15 million children. In the manual 
training schools clay-modelling, weaving of carpets, cooking, physical culture, 
gardening, drawing, carpentry, forging, and other arts and crafts are taught. 
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The child is never neglected, and its latent potentialities are developed by 
scientific and enlightened teachers. 

“The speaker then gave an enthusiastic picture of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial School, founded by the emancipated negro slave, Booker T. 
Washington. Mr. Dharmapala found therein palatial buildings, workshops, 
a farm of 600 acres, baths, dairy, gymnasiums, etc. All this phenomenal 
work had been completed within twenty years by the efforts of one young 
slave, who started the school in a village with twenty negro children in a 
delapidated shanty. To-day there are 1,500 students taught daily in every 
art and craft that is requisite for a civilised community. 

“When I saw this institution,’ the Anagarika said, ‘I thought of the man 
who had founded it. A negro slave in twenty years had built up this wonder- 
ful institution. Why should not I, with the noble traditions of thirty cen- 
turies behind me, begin the work of training children in a very modest way, 
taking about 10 children and teaching them agriculture, elementary science, 
hygiene, etc. ?’ 

“Mr. Dharmapala had written to a lady friend in Honolulu, Mrs. T. R. 
Foster, and the benevolent lady sent him at once Rs. 10,000 to start the first 
school. That the money should come from the remote little Island in the 
far-off Pacific for India’s neglected children was to him auspicious. How 
much more shoud the people of India feel, and contribute for the move- 
ment? He had further gained the assistance of a young Englishman who 
accompanied him to India, and now the Anagarika declared that he hoped 
to start the school somewhere in a village either in Bengal or Benares. 

“In concluding his speech, M. Dharmapala made a thrilling appeal which 
went deep into the hearts of the audience, stirring them into action, and ask- 
ing them not to sit with folded hands, and cry for extraneous help. He said 
that the Great Master, Buddha, 2,400 years ago exhorted the people of India 
to activity, to study; and that he brought the message of the Gospel of 
cheerfulness and activity to the people. He said: ‘Sacrifice your selfish de- 
sires for the large good of your country, devote yourselves to the elevation 
of the neglected children. Wake up from your slumbers, don’t be like the 
crying goat of the Jataka tale that flattered the tiger and was eaten by him, 
but be like the clever goat that showed presence of mind and escaped from 
the tiger’s jaws.’” 

We are inclined to believe that the Anagarika underrates the difficulties 
of the enterprise, but we do not deny its feasibility, provided he shows suf- 
ficient energy and wisdom to accomplish his aim. We will watch his further 
progress and shall be very glad to see him succeed. 

ok * * 

India exercises a strange fascination and the hearts of many Western 
people beat in sympathy with her needs. Miss Christine Albers, an Ameri- 
can lady of German extraction, who has been working in Ceylon and Cal- 
cutta for several years, performs on a small scale this very same work which 
the Anagarika proposes to do. She writes: 

“TI have opened a little girls’ school in the heart of the Bengalee quarters, 
where I am trying to carry out my ideals. I am endeavoring to give to 
these little girls a good education in their own Bengalee, and after they are 
well able to read and write that, Sanskrit and English are added, besides the 
ordinary school branches, including needle work and religious instruction 
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in their own faith. I find these little girls very able, and most of them take 
to education very well indeed. They have it in them to make most superior 
women; and in the regeneration of this great race, the education of the 
women is one of the most important points. I trust I will continue to be 
able to work for some years more, so as to establish this work well.” 

Miss Albers defrays her owm expenses by working elsewhere three days 
in the week, and for the expenses of her missionary work she receives but 
a scanty support from personal friends. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE oF Science. By William North Rice, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. xi, 425. 

Prof. William North Rice, a scientist and a Christian, attempts in this 
book a reconciliation of his scientific convictions with Christianity, and 
while in our opinon he does not succeed, we become acquanted in the book 
with one who is both religious and thoughtful. He has gone deep and has 
succeeded in settling the problem to his own satisfaction. He is well aware 
of the change that has taken place by the expansion of science. He knows 
that the world has moved, that our knowledge has grown. The earth is no 
longer a flat territory covered with the heavens, and governed by a god who 
has his residence above the firmament. The universe has grown in space 
to be infinite, in time to be eternal, and the unity of the laws of the universe 
has to be recognised as an indispensable truth. To be just to the author 
we let him speak for himself. In the face of the intellectual growth of man- 
kind he says: 

“The question, then, before us is whether Christianity can survive the 
prodigious change which has taken place in the intellectual environment. It 
is obvious that so great a change in the knowledge and thought of the world 
must involve changes in the many beliefs more or less closely connected 
with Christianity. An alleged miraculous event is necessarily regarded in 
a very different light at the beginning of the twentieth century from that in 
which it was regarded in the first cenury. The miraculous character of a 
narrative was then no reason why any one should fail to believe it. In this 
age of scientific thought, every alleged miracle labors under a heavy burden 


. of a priori improbability. There may be sufficient reason for accepting cer- 


tain miracles as historic, but they can no longer be accepted in the unques- 
tionable way which once was possible. The status of miracle in relation to 
scientific thought is of special importance, since one alleged miracle—the 
resurrection of Jesus—is not an incidental fact connected with Christianity, 
nor merely an evidence of Christianity, but an integral part of Christianity. 
The denial of the resurrection of Jesus would involve a radical reconstruction 
of Christian doctrine. 

“In the Gospel according to Luke, and in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
are told that Jesus led his disciples to the Mount of Olives, and that after 
talking with them, ‘he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’ Those men accordingly saw, or thought they saw, the body of Jesus 
ascending vertically from the earth until it was hidden from them by a cloud. 
It is not necessary for us here to discuss how far their impression corre- 
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sponded to objective fact, and how far it was merely subjective. Whatever 
they saw, or thought they saw, the phenomenon had one meaning to men 
who supposed that directly above the flat and stationary earth, and beyond 
the cloudy expanse of the firmament, was the throne of God; and it must 
have a very different meaning to men who believe that the earth is whirling 
through space at a rate of eighteen and one half miles per second, and that 
the direction of the zenith changes hourly through an angle equal to 15° 
multiplied by the cosine of the latitude. This story of the ascension is a 
very striking illustration of the truth that the progress of science renders 
inevitable some change in the beliefs that have been considered an integral 
part of Christianity. The question is whether the necessary changes can be 
made and the essentials of Christian faith preserved. Can Christianity be 
so modified as to bring it into harmony with the new environment? or must 
it share the fate of all ill-adjusted organisms, and become extinct? 

“The discussion before us will be divided into three parts. 

“In the first part we shall pass briefly in review the history of those 
scientific discoveries which have resulted in developing the three character- 
istic ideas of the extension of the universe in space, the extension of the 
universe in time, and the unity of the universe. The history will be sketched 
in an order paitly chronological and partly logical. In connection with each 
series of scientific discoveries we shall consider what changes those discov- 
eries have necessitated in Christian doctrine. 

“In the second part, we shall consider the status of certain doctrines of 
Christianity, in relation, not to a single scientific discovery, but to the general 
intellectual atmosphere which the progress of science has developed. 

“In the third part, we shall consider the general status of Christian evi- 
dence in relation to the intellectual atmosphere of a scientific age.” 

It almost seems that a man who takes his rigorous stand on science 
would be driven to a solution that would necessitate a reconstruction of 


Christianity, but strange to say, he finds a reconciliation which leaves the | 


main truths and miracles untouched, and he rightly recognises the doctrine 
of Christ’s resurrection as the essential dogma with which the old conception 
of Christianity must stand or fall. He says: 

“The resurrection of Jesus may well claim special consideration, not 
only because it is the most important, but also because it is the best attested, 
of all miracles. Indeed, so greatly does the evidence of the resurrection ex- 
ceed that of every other alleged miracle, that our chief reason for believing 
in any other miracle as historic, is that the strong evidence for the resurrec- 
tion suffices to establish a probability that miracle is a part of the divine plan 
of revelation.” 

We will not here quarrel with Professor Rice concerning the statement 
that the resurrection is the best attested of all miracles. It is certainly well 
attested that the Apostle Paul believed in the resurrection, but the evidence 
upon which the personal connection is based by the vision upon the road to 
Damascus, is sufficient evidence to prove the looseness of his arguments. 
We will here limit ourselves to a mere statement of Professor Rice’s views: 

“TI realise the improbability of an exception to a generalisation sustained 
by so immense a mass of accordant experience. But, when I think of the 
alternatives to belief in the resurrection, they all seem so much more im- 
probable that I find it easier to accept the one mystery which explains all 
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mysteries. To believe that the faith in the resurrection was a delusion so 
contradicting all psychological laws, or a myth which was fully developed in 
a single day, or a falsehood perpetrated by the disciples to bring upon them- 
selves imprisonment and death—to believe that the system of religious faith 
which has created a new and nobler civilisation had its origin in fraud or 
self-deception—taxes credulity more than to believe that Jesus rose from the 
dead. 

“If we accept as probably historic the ressurrection of Jesus, the obvious 
corollary is suggested, that miracle is part of the divine plan of revelation,— 
that the Ruler of the universe, in revealing himself to mankind, has seen 
fit to authenticate that revelation by extraordinary events in the physical 
world. From this point of view it appears probable that the miracle of the 
resurrection of Jesus has not been an isolated instance, but that other mir- 
acles more or less numerous have attended the critical epochs in the history 
of revelation.” 

Professor Rice’s method of subsuming the miracle of the resurrection 
under the general natural law is ingenius and interesting. On page 331 and 
following, he introduces an instance from mathematics, the formula of a 
curve: 





ay=+V4(4—b)(¥—C). 


The curve represented by this equation shows an oval branch whose 
form is very similar to that of an elipse and an infinite parabolic branch. 
But if we make b= 0, the equation ay is reduced to + #\/*#—c, and we 
shall find that the oval branch is reduced to a single point. This would ex- 
plain how a supposed natural law may show a series of instances represented 
in a connected curve, while an apparently isolated phenomenon belonging 
to it has a single point that lies outside and has apparently no connection 
with the rest. The explanation is ingenious but not convincing. As to the 
God problem he declares that “God is everywhere or nowhere in the universe. 
He does everything or nothing” (p. 337). He feels the change in our con- 
ception of God without, however, clearly pointing out the differences, yet 
it is practically conceded by his view of prayer. Recognising the change of 
attitude in this phase of religious life, he says: 

“In the future as in the past, advancing knowledge and deepening ex- 
perience must change the form of prayer; but, in every stage of intellectual 
and moral development, that form of prayer is most fitting which is most 
natural and spontaneous. The value of prayer’ lies not in the consistency of 
its language with a high type of theistic philosophy, but in the genuineness 
of its expression of filial truths in a father’s love. 





“The child that cries for soaring bird, 

For moon or radiant star, 

Is not rebuked with angry word, 
Though vain its longings are. 

If God is God, and God is love, 
And we his children are, 

He will not frown from heaven above, 
Though e’en we ask a star.” 


“As knowledge grows from more to more, and more of reverence in us 
dwells, our prayers will more and more conform to the precept of the 
Master, ‘After this manner, therefore, pray ye: “Our father which art in 
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heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.”’ ‘After this manner’-—not necessarily in these 
words (though the words may be fit to be the perpetual liturgy of the Church 
Universal), but rather in this spirit of trust and submission in the presence 
of infinite wisdom and perfect love. ‘Thy will be done,’ sounds now as a 
faint, sweet accompaniment, almost drowned in the vociferousness of desire.” 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL Essays, Written from the Year 1840 to 1903. 
Seventh Series. By Robert Needham Cust, LL. D. London: Luzac & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 418, 237. 

Robert Needham Cust, a venerable figure in the literary world of Eng- 
land, published his Linguistic and Oriental Essays in the year 1889 and began 
his preface with the words, “Vocat labor ultimus” (“The last labor calls”), 
and now he enjoys the good fortune to publish the seventh series of this 
book, which serves as a monument of his long and useful career. 

Dr. Cust is a scholar of real accomplishments, belonging to a type that 
is fast dying out. He is versed not only in modern tongues but also in the 
classical languages to such an extent that for his own enjoyment he wrote 
some of his articles in several languages, including classical Greek. Whether 
he found many readers in the latter remanis to be doubted, but an inspec- 
tion of some passages picked out at random proves that his Greek style is 
both faultless and elegant, and it is doubtful whether at the present time 
any scholar may be found, even including the philologists of Germany, who 
would be able to write them with the same facility in his own vernacular 
and classical Greek. 

Dr. Cust has been present at three coronations; he has travelled ex- 
tensively he has played a prominent part in the evangelisation of the world; 
he is Honorable Secretary of the Board of Missions of the Province of 
Canterbury; he served as a member of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; 
and he was Honorable Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. : 

The present volume contains a series of articles which characterise him 
as a pure-hearted pious Christian of great breadth, who has thought con- 
siderably about religions and moral problems, and has attended to the duties 
of life to the best of his knowledge and powers. The appendix contains his 
Greek translation of an essay on the religions and languages of India and 
“Voices of the Past,” which are poetic effusions during sixty-four years of 
his life. The latter contains poems not only in English but also in Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit,-Udurrua, and Persian. Most of his poems in these foreign 
tongues are translations of classical English literature, intended to make 
them accessible to other nations. His Latin verses breathe the spirit of the 
Gregorian hymns. His Greek lines, for instance a versified translation of 
Isaiah xlv, are an echo of the Greco-religious spirit, transfigured by his 
Christian faith. From his last lines which breathe the childlike piety of the 
Christian faith, we quote the following two stanzas: 


“Let me see Jesus!’ All my earthly days 
By Faith I’ve seen Him in my Prayers and Praise: 
Let my ears hear Him, while I draw my breath: 
Let my eyes see Him, ere they close in Death. 


“Tet me see Jesus!’ Let this my latest word 
In Life and Death, or after Death, be heard! 
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Tell me, Lord Jesus, is Thy Gospel true? 
Oh, true indeed, if J can once see You!” 


Tue Brste Untrustwortuy. A Critical Comparison of Contradictory Pas- 
sages in the ‘Scriptures, with a View of Testing Their Historical Ac- 
curacy. By Walter Jekyll, M.A. (Issuued for the Rationalist Press 
Association, Limited.) Watts & Co., London, E. C. 1904. Price, 3/6 

This volume of 284 pages proposes the question, “Is the Bible the in- 
spired word of God?” and naturally answers it in the negative. The author 
goes over many errors and objectionable passages, including the blood- 
thirstiness of Yahveh, the legend of the fall, the fish-stories of the New 

Testament, the prophecies, the sins of David, the inhumanities of the patri- 

archs, and other religious errors, miracles, authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 

etc., etc., and finds the book that contains them wanting. He is not an ir- 
religious man. On the contrary, he believes that we need a religion, and on 
account of the untenableness of dogmas rejects the Christian creed and pre- 
fers a rationalised faith which recognises the truths of Eastern religions, 
especially Buddhism with its noble ethics and universal lovingkindness. 

The author condemns especially the efforts of the Bible League to establish 

faith in the Bible and to suppress the higher criticism as far as possible. 

For this purpose he criticises the leaders of this movement for their lack 

of truthfulness and concludes his book with the following conciliatory com- 

ment: “In parting from them let me ask their forgiveness if I have said 
anything which they may think too hard. I have written purely in the in- 
terest of truth. The war is with principles, not with them.” 





A misprint, due to the wrong reading of the handwriting of our inform- 
ant, occurs on page 451 of the August Open Court, where the famous thauma- 
turgical icon of Athos is called “The Icon of Tverski.” The “T” should be 
an “I,” and it ought to read “The Icon of Iverski,” The same mistake oc- 
curs in the text on page 453, the last word of line 3. 


We are informed that the Russian Censor did not allow several articles 
of recent numbers of The Open Court to reach our Russian subscribers. 
Among them, strange to say, is Mr. Henry Ridgely Evans’s essay on “Eli- 
phas Levi, Magician and Mystic, Fragments from the Philosophy of Levi: 
Immortality, The Great Arcanum of Death or Spiritual Transition, The 
Cabala,” which appeared in the March Open Court, an article which contains 
no political allusion whatever, and it may be that the Russian Censor cut it 
out for fear of the spread of mysticism and religious heresies in Russia. 
Further we learn that in the August number Tolstoy’s note on icons and also 
an editorial article, “The Lesson of the Russo-Japanese War,” has been 
blackened over with printer’s, or more correctly censor’s ink, together with 
the titles of these articles in the Table of Contents on the cover. One of the 
copies goes to Tolstoy, and the Russian sage may wonder what black thoughts 
those blackened pages may have contained. We deemed them harmless 
enough, but we will not quarrel with the Russian Censor who watches over 
the spiritual welfare of the Czar’s subjects. 
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